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PALETOT FRANCESCA. 


ar : ‘ -grai yhich w 

st distingué design for an independent garment in black cashmere or gros-grain, whic Boon fo 

e sclally acooptable to those ladies who do not affect fitted garments for street wear. In either - a, 9 ga 
niture arranged with guipure lace, a broad fold of the material, and @ handsome twist fringe, wi!! : 


appropriate. 


¢ 





THE NILSSON BASQUE. 
This graceful basque cannot fail to imparta distingué air to _ toilet, and is especially handsome ir k 
a sh- 


to be worn over a plain train skirt. The iture should be a mélange of lace and fringe—the fringe fi: 

ing o Ss . — frill < — or pat E and the ornaments, —— of lace with pendant 
assels. It will be found especially ing to tall figures; and, theugh particularly adapted to the hous« 
will very effectively complete a handeome Gomilae de promenade. . - 
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NAME FOR MARKING. 
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CONSTANCE BASQUE. 


This basque is suited for either house or street wear. It is adapted to any materia) of medium thickn: 
silk, mohair, or foulard—the trimming, of course, to correspond with the rest of the dress. 





AGNES APRON. BEAUTY APRON, 
Two very pretty aprons, especially becoming to slender girls from six to ten years of age. They are n 

appropriately made in white washing goods, trimmed with narrow edging or ruffling, but look nicely mad 

black mohair or silk, with suitable trimmings. 

- 





No. 1.—NEWBERN SLEEVE. No. 2—ESTHER SLEEVE. 

No. 1.—A sleeve especially becoming for slender persons, as the puff, which reaches nearly to the elbow, 
imparts an appearance of breadth. The trimming should, of course, correspond with the material. On thin 
goods, fluted ruffles or lace will be very effective, and on mohair or kindred goods, velvet ribbon and plaitings 
of silk. 

No. 2.—A coat sleeve, rather wider than usual, left open about four inches on the outer seam, and orna- 
mented with two straight ruffles. A very appropriate style for black mohair, trimmed with velvet, or for any 
goods of medium thickness. 
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THE PAOLINA DRESS. 


a 


A neat en for a home dress or walking costume, in any seasonable goods, trimmed with bands 


mate i i with a tiny fold of silk of the same color. For black mohair or alpaca, velve yt s 
tuted f t th good effect. The design also recommends itself for linen, as it is so easily done 
n , of a contrasting color, or of the same color bound with braid, to be used for ¢g 
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THE CAMERON OVERSKIRT. 

The trimming may be varied indefinitely ¢ 
; but the 
The style of the apron is 


Especially intended for home wear over a demi-train skirt. 
correspond with the material—which may be either thick or thin—or to match the rest of the dress 
stylish sash, which connects the revers, must invariably be of gros-grain ribbon. 
very becoming to sender persons. 
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No, 1.—LILIAN SUIT. No. 2.—COSTUME CORA. 


No. 1—A back view of the stylish costume in Japanese silk represented on Fig. 4 of the full page of 










iidren’s fashions. If desirabl ean be rendered more dressy by looping in the middle of the back. 
Phe design will be found very app iate for écru linen, trimmed with braid or bindings of brown. 

No. 2.—This design is also il! rated on the full page, on 5. A simple sash, composed of two wide, 

falling »ps, trimmed with velvet, is attached to the belt, wh it will be noticed, extends « ‘to the side 





seams, thus giving the jacket front its full effect. The suit i be very prettily made in linen cambric, 


u 
trimmed with braid or bands of can f a contrasting ¢ and pearl buttons. 


‘ 





THE JESSAMINE SUIT. 





nd pearl buckles, the “Jessamine” will be found 


° Made in gray challis, trimmed with blue velvet ribbon a ‘ ‘ . 
-asaque; but, if desired, can easily be 


exceedingly becoming. The jacket and overskirt are arranged as a 
detached and worn separately. 











EVENING DRESS (PINK SILK 





AND BLACK LACE). 


Pink silk forms the material of this dress. The front breadth of the demi-train skirt is i with two 
flounces bound with silk, and the upper one headed with a ruche. A flounee, headed by « | ting, is car- 
ried down the sides and round the edge to simulate a train. The tunie is black lace, ax of pinl 


flowers over it. The berthe is black lace, headed by a ruche, and pink bows on the sh 





FASHION DEPARTMENT. 


FASHIONS FOR JUNE, 

Amid the crumbling of thrones and the clashing of arms, the modistes of Paris have been pursuing 
the even tenor of their ways, inventing and preparing models, evidently determined not to abate one 
jot of their sway over the fashionable world. If we conclude still to look to Paris for our fashions, we 
must make up our minds for a radical change in the modes of dress. We are going back to the utmost 
and severest simplicity—to the styles which prevailed after the terrible revolution of 1792. 

Overskirts, ruffies, hoops, chignons, and the thousand and one devices with which we are now so 
familiar will soon be things of the past. 

However, these styles have not yet come in, and American ladies have ‘still time to decide whether 
they will go abroad for their fashions, or decide about them themselves at home. 

There is an obvious difference in the fashions of the present season from those of previous seasons. 
There is less trimming ; flounces, when used at all, are put on flat or very nearly so, and overskirts and 
sashes may be entirely omitted. 

Black silk is the most stylish dress that can be made for street wear. The Buffalo brand of alpaca 
which is finished on both sides alike, is durable, and never changes color by exposure, is one of the 
most desirable materials for suits. The other brand of alpaca is perhaps equally excellent, and better 
adapted for summer, being a lighter and finer fabric. Black grenadine makes handsome summer suits. 

For the country, piqué and other wash goods are more in favor. 

srown undressed linen is considered more stylish than the yellow or “ Metternich ”’ green. 

Piqué is used almost universally for children of both sexes. It is cheap, durable, easily washed 
and always handsome. 

Lace jackets have taken the place of shawls for street wear. 

Plain veils made of a yard of gauze, simply hemmed, are useful and popular. 

Irish poplin seems to be superseding satin for bridal dresses. At the recent royal wedding it was 
the material of the bridal dress 

Jewelry is much less worn, especially by young ladies, than it was some time ago. Bracelets and 
chains have almost disappeared, and black velvet with pendants taken the place of the latter. 


—wo——_ 
CHILDREN’S FASHIONS FOR 1871. 


(See full-page Engraving. 








Fie. 1—A : stylis! st table for girls from eight to twelve years of age. It is ma je in gray 
silk, the trimming on the skirt consisting of a broad band of green silk, crossing di nally, at intervals, 
by rows of narrow green velvet. The upper garment is cut in the Polonaise style in front, rounded away 
and looped high on the sides, the back arranged as seen in the illustration. The edge is finished with 
narrow green fringe, headed by velvet, the same style of trimming being carried around the pointed 
revers which ornament the front, and bordering the flowing sleeves, which are rounded up and looped 
in the back. This style w i be very handsome, made in blaek silk, to be worn with any dress. White 
chip hat, the brim turned up on the sides, trimmed with green gros-grain ribbon, a white ostrich tip, and 


pink rosebuds. 


Fie. 2.—Walking-« inf® in Japanese crepe cloth of a medium shade of green, the trimming of 





velvet and fringe two shades darker. The very short overskirt describes the same shape as the bottom 
of the half-fitting jacket, which is square in front, somewhat longer than the back, slashed in the back 
and on the hips, the sides and back trimmed with narrow velvet and fringe, and the front trimmed with 
wide velvet matching the |! | sash ends, which fall from underneath in the back. The jacket is fin- 
ished at the neck with revers and pointed collar of velvet. Gypsy hat of straw, trimmed with a garland 
of flowers and green gros-grain ribbon. 


Fig. 3.—A charming little dress in white linen, the skirt bordered with a plaited flounce, edged with 
Cluny lace, the unique beading formed of a bias piece of linen cut in a design, bound with blue cambric, 





and ornamented with bows of narrow blue velvet placed at intervals. The overskirt is quite short, cut 
in a corresponding design on the bottom, and worn without looping. Plain waist, with square neck, and 
flowing sleeves trimmed with a plaited ruffle edged with Cluny, and a heading matching that on the 


skirt. 


Fig. 4.—A simple costume in gray Japanese silk, trimmed with black velvet ribbon, suitable for a 
miss of fourteen. A back view will be found on another page. 


Fie. 5.—A becoming little suit in challis ecru, trimmed with blue velvet ribbon, the straps confined 
by jet buttons. Another view of this suit will be found on another page. Straw hat, trimmed with 
puffings of blue silk, and blue velvet bows. 


Fig. 6.—Home dress in gray leno, the skirt trimmed with ruffles arranged im festoons, and confined 
by perpendicular bands, all edged with narrow black velvet. High plain waist and flowing sleeves, 
trimmed with velvet. A pretty little arrangement in black silk, hardly large enough to be called an 
overdress, describes short basques in the front attached to a belt, and a plaited postillion in the back, 
over which fall two deep sash ends, continuations of the bretelles. This is trimmed with narrow velvet 
and fringe, and is a pretty addition to any dress. 











Music selected by J. A. GETZE. 


'THH SPIRIT OF THY BELL. 


Arranged to a Melody by OH. GOUNOD. 


Mitten by H. B, FARNIE. 
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ARTHUR’S LADY'S 


HOME MAGAZINE, 


A CHAPTER FROM EXPERIENCE. 


BY A YOUNG HOUSEKBEPER, 


re )M its earliest agitation, I have felt much 

interested in the question of woman’s 
“work and wages.” And although for several 
years circumstances had made it more con- 
venient for us to board than keep house, I all 
along was especially attentive to its bearing 
upon domestic service. Of the many women 
depending upon their own exertions for sup- 
port, those possessing culture, energy, and 
ability sufficient to hold the numerous posi- 
tions now open to them need no special sym- 
pathy. By their social influence and force of 
character, these women are making their way 
to recognition and confidence, proving, rather 
than proclaiming, their fitness for the work of 
their « hoice. 

So I never felt greatly troubled but that the 
rights of women fit and desirous to teach, fill 
clerkships, practise law and medicine, preach 
and lecture, and receive the same emolument 
for their services as men would do, must event- 
ually be recognized and granted. 

My sympathies, as I before intimated, have 
been chiefly exercised over the condition of re- 
spectable but ignorant working-women, whether 
f American, Irish, or Ethiopian stock, who 
must look to factories, kitchens, and laundries 
for their “work and wages,” and I carefully 
attended, while personally uninterested and 
unbiassed, to the various points of fact and 
opinion I heard and read in reference to the 
vexed “servant question.” I felt sure that the 
key to its solution was in the hands of em- 
plovers. It seemed reasonable that the heads 
of a household could and should bring such 
influences to bear upon all beneath their roof 
as to establish, mutually, satisfactory relations 
between the parlor and the kitchen. The class 
of women who go out to domestic service, 
though for the most part ignorant, untrained, 
and fickle, are yet warm-hearted and impressi- 


ble, and should be furnished with attractive 
homes, and treated with patient, appreciative 
co-operation and respect, until they develop 
into faithful and valuable assistants. A good 
mistress must make a good servant, even from 
ordinary material, 

This was my belief—my theory, if you will. 
It looked reasonable; it does still. But I wish 
to relate my experience for the past Vear. 
Perhaps some one ean tell me why it does not 
harmonize so well as I could wish with my 
theory. I offer it humbly, deprecatingly, ven 
turing no explanations nor excuses. If some 
one will come to the rescue, and show me 
wherein I have erred in the practical applica- 
tion of my principles, I shall be very grateful. 

We began housekeeping. There were three 
of us—Orlando, baby, and I. The latter men- 
tioned of the trio feeling scarcely equal to 
assuming all the manual labor of the domicil, 
in addition to the care of the second member, 
there must then be a fourth. 

I omitted to mention that, having recently 
read some papers by Mrs. Stowe showing the 


advantages of household work over that of 


a seamstress, factory-girl, or even school-mis- 
tress, and recommending it as a fieid of labor 
for American girls, I had heartily endorsed her 
views, and was desirous of seeing them carried 
into effect. I felt prepared to receive into my 
family some sensible, intelligent girl, who was 
not ashamed to be seen at the cooking-stove or 
wash-tub, yet would be an agreeable companion, 
and conscientious and judicious when left in 
charge of my child. I thought I could give 
such an one a pleasant home. The work for 
our small family, in a commodious house, could 
not be very laborious ; we could give her access 
to the latest books and per iodicals in her hours 
of leisure, and there would be opportunities for 
church and lecture going, besides an occa:ional 
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= 





two of an afternoon for those little 
ies for small shopping in which the 
f e heart is supposed to delight. 
I 


thought she knew of just the right 





ghbor, an elderly lady, with wh 
rmy purpose, A young woman in the 
1 farmer’s daughter, skilled in house- 
irs, well instructed, but with no taste 
teaching, wishing to be independent, 
ested her to look out for some suitable 
I was pleased with what she told 

e girl, and waited the result of their 
lence with some anxiety. My neigh- 
in one morning with a question: 
ex pect the girl to come to the table 

Now, I had thought seriously upon 

t t; and though it was no ordinary sac 
give up those quiet, confidential table- 
vith one’s husband which made so much 
arm of housekeeping in contrast with 

x boarding house experience, and which 
of a business man knows are almost 
opportunities for uninterrupted con- 
vers n with him throughout the day ; still, 
circumstances, | was prepared to say 

nly there was the baby. She was still 

ing to sit at the table, and for some 

s some one must take care of her at meal- 

[he lady’s countenance changed as I 

‘ ed this to her. She was “afraid Sarah 
think it best to come 

r about coming to the table.” 


she seemed 
I begged 


te again, tell Sarah the exact circum- 


saying that when the child was old 
» come also we should not olject to 
g with us, if she were as lady-like as 
reason tobelieve. But we never heard 
n the subject again. 
long been acquainted with and felt 
terest in a young girl of about twenty 
daughter of an intelligent, indus- 


veal the 
ti mechanic, who had sent her to the pub- 

6 is until, at the age of eighteen, she 
been very well educated. She was fine- 
looking, amiable, and interesting in manner, 
having good health and fine physical develop- 
mé This young lady seemed to value and 
! ate my regard, and had often expressed 


in confidence, her ardent desire to ob- 

some employment by which she might 

earn her livelihood, and be able to obtain more 
better articles of dress than her father 
afford. 

solved to offer her the same compensation that 
I had expected to pay to a first-class servant, 


After some consideration, I re- 


me an inmate of our family, and assist 


all its domestic duties. Warned by my 
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previous exper t once told her al 
the care of baby w sleep at meal-tims 
She did not obj to this arrangem« 
knowing that she } vs been treated 


considered as an ¢ 

the necessity that one other of us shot 
be so precluded { tim Yet it was witl 
good deal of hesit that she acc pted th 
proposal, I could see was not a } | 


t probably it W 


ant prospect to 
the remunerati her consent. 
I soon discover he was not only igr 


rant of housework spised it, and tl 


she regarded it a pitiable necessity wl 
had led her to atte t. Knowing that 
mother was a har king, economical hi 


wife, and an excellent: iger, I had expecte 
at least a tolerable degree of proficiency 


Eleanor. But she was not only unable to doar 


thing properly—she did not think it worth her 


while to learn, She seemed surprised and ir 


credulous when I—to w n she had previous 


attributed some degree of refinement, taste, and 


intellect—avowed th [ liked housekeeping 
and felt a real pleasure in the proper perforn 
ance of its duties, though her own not 
and honest father | | maintainell her by t 
sweat of his brow, and her mother toiled alone 
in her kitchen all day long that she mig! 


exempt her for study society, so firn 


fixed was her idea of e degradation of work 


that she evident rtion of her respect 


for me, regarding me as deficient in taste, 
else feigning an interest | 1 not feel, for th 
purpose ol influencing he 


“T hate housework she would say, with ar 
expression of disgust on her fine features; 

is only fit for ignorant Irish or colored peopi 
Think of a lady, wit 


delicate perceptions 


intellectual tastes a: 
spending her time ar 
powers in scouring kettles and pans, and wash- 
ing soiled clothing 

I tried hard to show her the beauty of a roor 
arranged as 01 of taste and cultur 
can arrange it; 
finement and taste evinced by a well-order 


make her appreciate the re- 


house, the delicate purity of spotless linen and 
shining silver, and the moral and wstheti 
power of perfected wehold arrangements 
and lead her to see that 
power in her hands was a queen, and not 4 


she who held this 
“drudge,” even if she spent a portion of her 
time in the actual lab 
ing out of her plans. I told her that house- 


involved in the earry- 
work became “drudgery” (her favorite word 
when one was overworke 


In our own 


as applied to it) on 
having no time for other things. 
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CHAPTER FRO 


A 


case, either one of us might, without physical 





injury or fatigue, have done all we had to do— 
by sharing it.we had each plenty of time for 
reading, society, sewing, and going out, and it 


would not be called drudging. I shared with 












' her the more disagreeable details, teaching how 
even kettles, coal-hods, shovels, brooms, and 
brushes may be handled by a lady without 
leaving unpleasant marks upon her hands or 
dress. I told her or read to her of the many 
ble, refined, scholarly women who have not 
sdained such tasks, nor delegated even the 
irser parts to others, unless more important 


In 


wort, I tried in every way to make her feel 


iflairs made it necessary to employ help. 


hat the woman who makes a cheerful and 


eautiful home for those she loves, performs 
ior them a service the most truly refining and 


ling of which human nature is capable. 
At the of 
Bfound I was working too hard, and being 


Benhot 
All in vain. end two months I 
bliged to neglect many of my usual pursuits 
Band recreations. Of course, there was much 
fmore to do with a person of Eleanor’s habits 
She had no 


ftact in discovering what was to be done, but 


Sadded to the family than before. 


Bseemed to have a vague idea that the house 
S kept itself. 
® was of use or relieved me of any responsibility. 
elf I 


fier breakfast—I always had that meal to 


I could not find a place where she 
leit the kitchen and dining-room to her 


prepare while Orlando held baby, as she never 
f managed to leave her room until the breakfast 
S hour—after bathing and dressing baby, and 
B putt chambers and parlor in order, I 
returned to find the fire out, the dishes un- 
ft ished, or half of them left standing about, 
pdishcloth and towel lying in a greasy heap in 
fa corner of the sink, the floor unswept, every- 
thing awry, dismal and crumpled, while my 


ing the 





young lady assistant and companion lay upon 
he lounge with a novel or the morning paper. 
{I remained in the kitchen myself, doing up 
the ordinary work, and perhaps lingering to 
righten the silver or wash some of baby’s 
finery, I went to the sleeping-rooms to find 
lank, tumbled-looking beds, with wrinkled pil- 
slows lying at angles to each other, littered car- 
B pets, soiled towels and dusty furniture; or, 
juite as frequently, nothing had been done, 
pand Eleanor sat reading with the baby asleep 
icross her lap, when it should have been laid 
in the crib an hour before. Eleanor was fond 
of reading. I had known and been proud of 
her literary tastes before she came to live with 
But when she pulled volume after vol- 
}ume from the book-cases and left them piled 


1 
i 


Ine, 
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in chairs about the rooms, and hunted out all 
the old magazines from the closet shelves, and 
arranged or disarranged them in heaps in the 
corners, under the sofas, in the crib, on the 
beds, and even in the pantry and behind the 
cook-stove, I must confess that I did not feel 
like talking over their contents with her as I 
used to do. 

And I never could impress her with the idea 
that it was best to get our work done in the 
Orlando dined down town ; so after 


80 


morning. 
putting the house in order we had only our- 
selves to provide for until tea-time, and might 
have had a good deal of Jeisure. But Eleanor 
seemed to think it was just as well to wash the 
dishes at eleven as at nine o’clock; to dress 
before or after as she felt inclined, or, if disposed, 
to sit about all day in a dirty wrapper, with 
tumbled, unchignoned head. On these days she 
rushed into the retirement of herown room ifthe 
door-bell rang, leaving me to answer it, with- 
out regard to baby’s convenience or my own, 
ne came in, i 


listening to find whether any in 


which case she soon emerged in becoming 


dress and unconscious serenity. The presence 
or absence of company regulated the matter of 
The l 


idea of being always suit- 
ably arrayed for the time and occasion—neatly 


dress with her. 
and plainly in the morning, freshly and more 
adorned for the afternoon,.without regard to 
visitors, seemed to be foreign to her mind, and 
would not thrive with assiduous cultivation. 
It became necessary that I should have more 
help than I should be likely to receive from 
Eleanor at this was 
pleasantly dissolved and she returned home. 


rate. Our connection 

I was so disappointed in the endeavor to 
have a companion and domestic help combined, 
that I concluded to fall back upon the Irish 
element. Still I thought to secure a rather 
superior person, one who would appreciate a 
and situation, and 


comfortable home 


whom I could attach to myself and my in- 


easy 


terest by kindness, and consideration for her 
own. 

One was recommeded to Orlando—a widow 
of about thirty years, having the reputation of 
being a good housekeeper and especially a good 
cook. She had been receiving large wages in 
the latter capacity at hotels and saloons, we 
were told, but would gladly accept lower wages 
for an easier place and aquiet home. She came 
to us. As Mary looked rather slender and 
very neat, I began my efforts at establishing 
kindly relations with her, by giving her a 
nicely furnished room on the same floor as my 
own, instead o: the one in the third story in- 
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tends servants, saying to her that I did 
so be se she looked hardly strong enough to 
like § g up two flights of stairs. She ex- 
press thanks, and only remarked that she 
“wasn’t 1 h used to sleeping up stairs when 
her | was alive,” which I afterward 
four rue, as they had lived in a cabin of 
two I soon discovered that my new 
help w ne of the class of self-canonized mar- 
tyrs W ure “never so happy as when they 
are 1 e.”” In fact, miserable was her 
che word for all her grievances, which were 
legi [ had previously supposed that I had 
a « nt house, but before Mary’s first 
week expired she had discovered many things 
to tl rary. The cellar stairs were “mis 
erabk e never drew water before from 
such miserable” well, the draught of the 
stove was “miserable,” and I never went into 
the |} n without hearing of half a dozen 
of the ils in the most patiently forlorn of 
tones [here were not half enough of kitchen 
ute! for her purpose. The sink, the bak- 
ing-t the wash-room, the pantries, all of 
whi e had prided ourselves upon, had each 
son point, which she “ got along with ” 
in t most martyr-like manner. Having 
beer re to do all the cooking while Elea- 
nor ¥ me, I had especially felicitated 
mys¢ the accomplishments of Mary in 
that 1 promised myself rest and appe- 
tizing She kept us overstocked with 
ricl wsoned dishes, and increased our week ly 
bills roceries more than one-half. If I 
ventured to suggest that we would like things 
a littl re plainly prepared, or that a less 
quantity w d better suit so small a family, 


she plaintively replied that she always cooked 


just she never did have any luck when 
she “s receipt ’—4. e, made half the quan- 
tity t know anything about using things 
any different from her way, and had rather not 
try strange ways. If I explained to her the 
exact hi lients of some favorite dish, she 
mee! that she never heard of cooking it 
so, didn’t see how it eould be fit to eat with 
only three eggs—she always ‘used five—was afraid 
she would fail—it always made her miserable to 
fail ir r cooking. I always retired discom- 


fited—overawed by her consistent and melan 
choly faithfulness to her art, and always con- 


victed my own mind of a shameful want of 
appre if lard and spices. We sat down 
to our rich, greasy, strong-flavored food, day 
after day, trying to avoid dyspepsia by eating 
of the plainest dishes; wondering, meanwhile, 


what would become of the others, and longing 
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for the delicate and sim; which we pr 
ferred. 


Thinking Mary was trong, I took 


pains to procure for her us ishing a la 
saving soap, which | 1 tested and knew to 
be a material hel; eted her in its 
use. But without ev inv interest, s} 
grimly averred that sh« » faith in “ any 
of them new-fangled soaps and things,” it was 
“no use trying to get av m the fact tl 


washing was hard wor er part she h 


lo things ri 


rather break her back thar 


and unless I was parti« rab it she’d kee; 
to her washboard : and neither didn’t want: 
wringer; she’d be mis the clothes did: 
look just 80, unless she 1 done her best with 
them.” Such uncompror ng integrity in my 
service eventually won the day, and I again 
felt convicted of slovenly | make-shift pro- 
clivities. 

If Mary took the baby in her arms, it was 
with the saddest of faces 1 the dismal re- 
mark that she “did ke to take care of 
babies, it made her er own baby that 
died; though she w sure was better off 
she didn’t mourn for it to be out of this mis- 
erable world.” 

At first this arous pathies to the 
extent of devising a ontrivances t 
avoid asking her to tak id, who oceca- 
sioned such painful 1 ections ; but after a 
while her lament cam« less to me, as 
I found that she really seemed just as willing 


to hold the baby as to do anything else. 
There was a mysterious power in Mary’s sad 
assertions of self-abneg und I had nearly 


succumbed to my mee} n, whom I sup 


pose I should never have thought of dismissing, 
though her gloomy ways darkened all our 
home, when she, on y, told me she guessed 
she must leave me on the next, to return to the 
situation of cook at an eating-saloon, which she 
left tocome to us. She had “got kind of rested 
up, and they offered her a di 


than before.” I saw a mpse of freedom 


llar more a week 


from the thraldom of her sad perfection. I 
think she expected an offer of advance in wages. 
But I only said I was sorry she had not told 
IT could not be 


though I knew not how I was to replace her, 


me sooner. rry she was going, 


and I breathed more freely than for a month 


before, when she was real one 
We now applied at an 


for three or four days I held receptions for ap- 


lligence-office, and 
plicants. I will not recount my interviews 
with them. I had not thought myself very 
difficult to please. I know I did not look for 
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perfection, and was willing to overlook even 
grave deficiencies; but I was obliged to send 
away several, feeling that I could not willingly 
admit them into my house, One young Scotch 
girl of seventeen years, tidy and honest-look- 
ing, | almost decided to engage, even after she 
told me she knew nothing at all of housework. 
| was expecting company soon, to remain some 
days, when I wished particularly to be at leis- 
ure, or I should have attempted her instruc- 
tion, 80 winning were her pleasant face and 
frank, good-natured ways; and I have always 
since felt a vague regret that I did not secure her. 

I finally engaged a smartly dressed, good 
looking Irish girl, who claimed to be well 
versed in all the branches of housekeeping. 
She stipulated for an alarming extent of priv- 
ilege as to going out and entertaining com- 
pany; but I reflected that it was as well to 
have such things settled at first, and was dis- 


posed to grant anything not too unreasonable. 
, 


It was with great difficulty, however, that | 
ould make her see that if she went ont three 
times on Sunday I could never attend church 
myself; and we compromised at last by arrang 
ing that she should go twice on the Sabbath 
and I once, and that she was also to go out one 
afternoon and two evenings in the week, and 
receive her “cousins” in the kitchen on other 
evenings. At the end of the first week Katy 
had won the name of being good-natured, re- 
spectful, an ordinary laundress, a tolerable 
cook, and a kind nurse. She was prompt and 
expeditious at work, the work was light, she 
was cheerful, and all went on smoothly. I be- 
gan to congratulate myself upon having secured 
all one could reasonably expect in one’s help, 
and to look forward to the days when mutual 
regard and respect should make our relations 
perfectly satisfactory in all things. She had 
stayed long in her former places, and I believed 
she would remain longer still with me. 

But soon we began to notice suspicious 
smears upon our dishes at table, and strange- 
looking, foreign substances in their contents; 
and looking a little more closely into aflairs in 
the kitchen, I found, under the appearance of 
order and neatness, evidence of habits of the 
grossest slovenliness. I will not run the risk 
of shocking any one by recounting my discov- 
eries. Let it be sufficient that I felt that when 
we sat down to the table we could not know 
what we were eating, what pevious experiences 
it had passed through since entering the house, 
or to what uses the various utensils of the 
kitchen were put in the intervals of their regu- 
lar duty. 
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Katy’s despatch was at the expense of neat- 
ness, She was not openly slovenly—her rooms 
and person always looked reasonably clean and 
orderly, but her closets, her bread and cake 

irs, her refrigerator and the cellar shelves 
revealed secrets to the investigator sadly detri- 
mental to appetite, 

I had taken her on trial for two weeks; and 
before the time expired I knew all this. Yet, 
when I came to talk with her of it, she was so 
def rential, 80 Sorry she did not please, - will- 
ing to be taught, so ready to promise care in 
e future, that I kept her. It was hard to 


tl 





come to an open rupture with Katy. 


She did not improve—at least not for more 
than a day at a time and relapsed into her 
careless, hasty, di ways as soon as my watch 
fulness was intermitted. A hundred times I 


have gone into the kitchen, fresh from some 
new and startling discovery, resolved that she 


must go at once, to be met by such pleasant 


respectful attention, such profuse and sorrow- 
ful exenses, such plausible explanations, that 
the rebuke and dismissal died on my lips or 
lapsed into the faintest of inquiries or remon- 
strances, 

And so Katv staved with us five months. 
But things grew worse Ir stead of bette Pr. and 
at last I summoned courage to tell her that 
she might go at the end of the month, and I 
was again alone. 

In dwelling upon Katy’s worst fault, I have 
neglected to mention that the kitchen was illu- 


minated four or five nights in the week until 


ten and eleven o’clock, while she entertained 





her friends, often a half-dozen at a time, and 





that when once “ out,” she was so oblivious to 
the flight of time that my own arrangements 
were often broken up, and our meals behind- 
hand, because she failed to make her appear- 
ance at the expected hour. But as she was 
never without a reasonable excuse, or a hum- 
ble apology, nothing could be said. 

One day a stout Irish woman, of respectable 
appearance, came to the door seeking a place, 
] hired her, because I needed help, al 1 because 
of her fifty years. She was a good laundress, 
delighting to do the baby’s dresses and Orlan- 
do’s shirts in “ iligant” style. She was exces 
sively neat, every leisure moment being spent 
in scrubbing or scouring. We had beautifully 
polished knives and bright dishes while she 
remained. She could not cook, nor set a table 
properly; but there were so many things she 
could do well, that I was content. But Bridget 
was queer. She talked vehemently to herself, 
and acted strangely at times. I tried to shut 
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and ears to it, and gave palliative 


my friends’ inquiries. It was so nice 
r put out the kitchen gas and go to 


her work was done; to hear her up 


he morning sweeping pavements o1 
stoves; to have no cousins coming 

out and staying outtoo long. But 

s more and more strange in manner, 
ifter having stayed alone in the house 

for three nights in Orlando’s absence, 

been an inmate of an 
lum for years, and yet had frequent 
kept her till the 

and though the 


that she had 
into violenee. I 
iS Up; poor woman 
urd to be allowed to stay, I dared not 
ionger, 

procured a young girl of twelve years, 


take care of the baby, do the lighter 


he work, and attend the door 


hat, by putting out the washings, I 
lly manage the remainder, al have 
x il of leisure besides. And so I did; 


my little n irse, though cheerful and 
! corrigibly careiess and dis dient 
1 my sight, and I did net dare trust 
vith her, after hear re my neigh- 
n my absence, sli uped from the 
tables with it in her arms for amuse- 
finding that it had repeatedly 


bed or cradle, and was scaré 





lises upon its liltie face, Lt iast 
nto the room just in 
1 furniture caster, which she was 
yy a string in the air, dy from her 
I just escape my baby's head as it fell 
i not to attempt longer teaching her 
thoughtful, lest my little one’s life 

d to the lesson. *® 
e that by this time I have gained 
ion Of a mistress difficult to please 
changes servants, and no doubt shall 
| by girls seeki: l have 


gy situations. 


mpted to secure a ry further help. 

now as I wish to do so. 
: d disheartened at the result of my 
¢ provide employment and home for 


se homeless women. However it 


to others, I know that in each case, 
last one, I bore long with the fault, 
estly, affectionately and patiently, to 
s correction, 

vhile I cannot do alone the work for 
, unless I give up all social and liter- 
a nd pursuits, which no woman should 

r less she must. 
nt, our meals are served from a res- 
} 


ir by. We began taking them thus 


sometimes as 


as a tem po! ul it I 


myself why st vent should not 


a permanent eat kitchen mi 


not prepare ¥y flamilies at on 
employing cool vaiters in the sar 
way that work , r kinds of busing 
are employed, seals to their table 
and remove (tl¢ ‘ ‘ wards, i iving a 
as before—if a 1 laundry might ne 
do their wa pings. And wer 
so much of th n from the hona 
three-fourths " e383 now empioyvi 
servants w I Kven chamber 
maids, seamst: could work by tl 
day or hour, eir own homes at 
night. And least, it seems a 
if the spirit of nds more and mon 
to the esta en and women 
homes of thei ver lowly, and 
unhappiness, « xtortion, and un- 
faitfulness whe ree sorts and co 
ditions try to li e home, however spa 
cious and lax | trials I have r 
counted are pe r the least to whi 
employers ar they were suflici 


in each « ver and empl 


from being e same ‘roof, 
= 
FORD 


© hm I new | poet, 
0 wit . : want and 


And the far 


ire, 


i tolled for 


Never camé fair: 
And his heart grew 1 and hungry 
As the hea e un, 
For some sicr stion 
From his self w man. 
And he die t when he slumbered, 
Caring D ‘ lame, 


s name; 
built t f marble 
His ow sf ‘ 1 ve 
Shutting out t l sunshine, 


And the flowers poet ve. 


Yesterday, as I was g 
81 wiy dow! waded street, 
More than once | some children 
A sweet verse of s repeat ; 


And I wondered wi 
Tribute to th ‘ ead, 


was truest, 
Stately tomb 1 marble, 


Ur the words iren said ¢ 
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THE CHILDLESS HOME. 


M ANY newly-married people consider child- 
4 lesspess a peculiarly fortunate circum- 
stance. It relieves them from many cares, 
annoyances, and yexations. It abolishes the 
nurse, sleepless nights, good Mrs. Winslow, 
and the cradle, It gives opportunity for par- 
ties, balls, the opera, and sundry trips to the 
mountains and sea-shore, which would be ex- 
ceedingly inconvenient if a little trouble-maker 
had to be taken along or left behind, There is 
nobody to litter the floors, turn the show-articles 
upside down, and make confusion generally ; 
and there are no sobs nor squalls, which those 
may call “music”? who have an ear for such 
sounds, which our childless people have not. 
And then, the landlords are always so civil 
that is the 


to any desirable suite of apart- 


when they are told, “ No children ;” 
“ open sesame’ 
ments or love of a cottage. 
our newly-married folks look upon no chil- 
dren as the universal 
life, and the infallible recipe for connubial, 
and indeed all other happiness. 

But after awhile the brightest and most en 
gaging couples tire of receptions, theatres, con 
certs, and the like. The appetite for excite- 
ments becomes sated. The relish for artificial 
enjoyments gets cloyed. The desire for com- 
fort and quiet takes the place of the feverish 
craving for active pleasures, To sit down at 
home over an entertaining book; to break the 
monotony of an evening by a pleasant chit-chat, 
a few touches of music, or an amusing game: 
to be warned off to bed by velvet-footed dreams, 
stealing over the senses and filling the fancy 
with drowsy delights—these things invariably 
come in time. And then comes a yearning for 
something the heart has not, a looking for what 
the room does not contain, a feeling after what 
no provision has been made for. But the 
eradle does not come. The aversion to care, 
infantile cries, and confusions of all sorts, has 
litle Two Shoes is a 


tyrant, and wherever he sets up his small des- 


become chronic; but 


potism insists that the “laws of disorder” 
shall prevail. The desire for somebody to pet, 
and play with, and dote upon, grows to a hun- 
ger, which, alas, does not feed itself; and only 
gives way to the more painful need of that 
sympathy, affection, friendship, solace, and 
support which none but a child can supply. 
There may be wealth; yet who but a child 
shall keep at bay that great brood of vultures 


indeed, many of 


panacea for the ills of 


and cormorants which peck remorselessly at the 
life of whoever has a purse? There may be 
social position, and even fame ; but how empty 
and barren are all honors that must dissolve 
with the breath of their wearer? The home 
may be a palace; but its splendid halls will be 
cold and cheerless as the forecourt of a sepul- 
chre, if they are not made the portals of Heaven 
by the prattle, the merry laugh, and innocent 
hilarity of children, through whom the Di- 
vine Paternity bestows perennial youth, and 
hope, and earthly immortality upon parents 
he re, 

Of all cheerless, unnatural places in the 
world, a childless home is quite the most un- 
There is something oppressive 
The 


there. 


comfortable, 

in its vacancy. Its stillness is stifling. 
heart faints and cries for what is not 
The home into which the Great Father has 
once placed one of His little ones, for however 
short a stay, is transformed by that visitation, 
and can never lose the charm of that myste- 
nor the light that streamed 
That 


door is open, and no hand can shut it; and 


rious comin’, 


through door of the noiseless departure. 


just on the other side the unseen child engages 
in gambols, or is busied with tasks, which it 
needs but a little imagination, blended with 
faith for a parent’s heart, to hear. No home 
can ever be the same again into which one im- 
mortal being rose to conscious life, and saw a 
a mother’s eyes. Birth is 
the great sacrament. But the home that has 
had no such baptism, cold, dull, and dreary is 


heaven of love in 


it at the best, with none of the poetry of life in 
it, no legends of angels trailing about it, and 
no star shining over it to indicate that it is 
favored of Heaven.—T'he Golden Age. 


eee GP tom 
SAVE SOMETHING, 
Ir your income is five dollars a day, spend 
If it is one dollar, spend eighty 
li it 


is three potatoes, save half a potato for seed. 


but four. 
cents. If it is but ten cents, spend nine. 
Thus you will gradually acquire something ; 
while, if you spend and consume as you 
go, you will never get ahead one inch in life, 
but every sunset will look on you poorer than 
at sunrise, because you will have used unprofit- 
ably one day more of your strength and your 
allotted term of life, 
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A DOLLAR A DAY. 


BY VIRGINIA 


CHAPTER XI. 
‘| Hk storm which had been long brewing, 
i suddenly in the honsehold, It took 


evi yY surprise, as tempests always do, 


how long they have been preparing. 
Cr ) was pretty thoroughly seasoned to 
ries and squalls in the domestic at- 
r re, never remembered such a whirlwind 


s had burst just after breakfast, when 


the ng mail was brought in. It took 
n reath and the pretty color from her 
‘ hough not a solitary hail-stone of 
| s wrath had beatenon ber young head 


was reserved for Ramsey. Richard 


Fors with a vague doubt and uneasiness 
® s eldest boy, had been of late holding 
t " trings with a gripe which, consider- 
ng | ey’s age and general bringing up, 
mis ve been wisely relaxed a little. 

] r t was, the boy had grown desperate 
at t ng driven to bay by expensive 
] boon companions. In one way and 
at e had plunged into debt, not in Thorn- 
] s too shrewd for that—but in the 
I , where, despite his father’s growls 
and es, the youth managed to spend the 
gr part of his time. 

R Forsyth had not been brought up to 
] ’ y ie of money, and his father’s dol- 
ing ecagre supplies, looked, in the con- 
t | eyes of his son, like the merest 
nigg ess, no better than any miser’s gripe 
on combined with a gleasure in mak- 
ing vn power and authority felt. 

I Ramsey did not do his father entire jus- 
tic ré Forsyth knew the world only too 
we what lions lay in wait along the bor- 
der opening manhood; and if the 
me¢ ich he took to save Rams« y from 
col crief were not always the most judi- 
ci ere was much to be said in favor of the 
mot that underlay everything else. 

I Ramsey, judging from the surface of 
things, felt himself outraged; grew, in conse- 
quer more and more irate with his father, 
swor 1 behind his back, called him hard 
nan favorite one being “a beggarly old 
gcre nkered to get his fingers into the old 


mat purse, and with plenty of time on his 
lounging, boating, racing, and late 
suppers, was very likely to take the road, as 


iccinctly put it, “to the Devil.” 
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But money mt e for ming for all the 
luxuries; and Ramsey ven to straits, bor 
rowed a little her 1 there, trusting tw 
“luck”—that last resort of fools and cowards 


to pay it. 


But luck did not serve him, and final! 
pinched to desperat e put up some sma 
stakes at a gambling-sa | winning enou 


at first to give him for play, he went 


deeper and lost; bor: more money, meet- 
ing with alternat und evil fortune in his 
stakes. 


His debts grew pr s father’s hold on 


the purse did not re it rather tightened 
with Ramsey’s appea |, at last, to escap 
the annoyance of | V 3, and bracing his 
courage with the prov » that, “ As we 

hang for a sheep as a ,”’ young Forsyth 


borrowed a sum r’s credit which 





covered his outstar lebts, and left him a 
margin for another t t gambling, by which 
he confidently exy to | his new credi- 
tor before the debt fall due; havi 

fully settled it in : i that “the old man 
would never be the w for ough Ramsey 
wasa great bully er among hischuma, 


he never secretly 
to the knowledge « father without a 


shudder. 


3s act coming 





But “luck” was 
he } ed t. His debt fell 


Ramsey’s cards 
this time; 


due, and an ext 


e obtained for a 
few days found | s close, with no im- 
provements in h 

business 


Ramsey’s creditor shrewd 


man, He suspecied V rs stood, and 


alter waiting anotl resolved to apply 


ent un account of 


to the fountain-] 
yuth’s father. 


the whole transact 


The boy had n 


what had oe- 


eurred. He had be the worst of moods 
for several days, w incomfortable facts 
facing him all this t it he had just arisen 
from the breakfast-tabl« nd was going out 
when his father sprang up from the corner 


where he was reading his letters, and with a 


horrible oath collared his s Everybody was 


conaternated. Cressy shrieked, and Proctor, 
springing out of his cl ypset it. 


There was an awful scene. Forsyth was not 


a man it was safe to defy, and in all his life 


his sons and his daughter had never witnessed 
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anything like this explosion of passion on his 
art. 

Ramsey was thoroughly cowed, A rough 
shaking from his fathers hands was all the per 
g mal violence he experienced, but he sank into 
a chair, the big, braggart youth, with all his 

mrage oozed out of him, while Cressy stared 
and shook with a dreadful fear of what would 
come next, and yet not daring to interfere. 

Her father thundered up and down the room, 
nouring out dreadful oaths, cursing his son, 

yw shaking his fist, and now the letter in 
Ramsey’s face, who, before such a witness, had 

ta word to say in his own defence, and who, 
aught in this sudden hurricane of wrath, would 
scarce have attempted any if Forsyth had 
seized the first chair and broken it over the 
bov’s head, 

It ended, however, at this time, with the 


father’s collaring his son, and more, dragging 

m to the door and thrusting him out of the 

m, ordering him to go up to his room, and 

t to leave it that day at his peril; and Ram- 
sey went, glad enough to escape from his father 
in this ignoble fashion. 

Proctor and Cressy were left alone in the 
breakfast-room after this storm. The boy and 
cirl looked at each other with scared faces. 
The latter burst into teara. 

“Ah, Proctor, wasn’t it awful! 1 never saw 
pa like this in my life!” 

Proctor rose up and looked out of the win- 
dow like one half dazed, for the whirlwind 
of his father’s passion had half stunned the 
bOY. 

‘Yes, it was horrible.” he said, in a slow 
tone, like one half afraid of his own voice, with 
his eyelids at their highest possibility of mo- 
tion. “I'd rather walk a thousand miles than 
go through such a high old blast again.” 

‘It’s an awful thing Ramsey’s been doing, 
running pa in debt that way. J wouldn’t have 
believed it of him,” sobbed Cressy. 

“ Yes, it was a horrid move on Ram’s part. 
But, hang it,” with a sudden fellow-feeling for 
his brother, “the old man’s grown awful stingy 
of late—keeps a fellow on such low grub, he 
drives one into desperati yn.” 

Cressy groaned, “I'd rather,” she sobbed 
again, “have sold all my jewelry. I’d rather 
wear my old clothes a whole year, and not had 
ane single new dress, than had Ramsey do such 
a dreadful thing.” 

“Tf Ram gets alive out of this scrape, he 
will never try it on again,” added Proctor, who 
sympathized with his brother a good deal, and 
yet was quite shocked at Ramsey’s crime. 


“Might have known it would end ina high 
old breeze at last,”’ beginning to recover him- 
self a little. 

Suddenly Cressy came up to her brother. 
There wasa dreadful fright in her face. “ You 
don’t 8’ pose, now, pa will really do it, do you?” 
she said, in a whisper. 

“Do what asked Ramsey, unconsciously 
lowering his voice. 


“ Why, send Ramsey to State’s prison 





know he swore he would—said this business 
would shut him up in a felon’s cell.’’ 

“No,” said Proctor, decidedly. “ He may 
swear and threaten until all’s blue; but when 


State’s prison, 


Richard Forsyth won’t do it; 1 thought you 


knew him better an that, Cres 
So did I until this morning, but I believe 
it has shaken the wit all out of m How he 


did look, how his eyes did glare!’ and she 
shuddered again. 
, . ared larg lw j hi iater’« feeling 
Proctor shared argeiy in his sisters feeling, 
altl h he was a boy, and would not show it 


quite so openly. “It will bea lesson to Ram 


und to all the rest « us not to rouse 





he said. “ Did you ever se¢ that bo 

up?” 

the color 
* Any- 


ody would have collapsed under such a hur- 





getting back slowly into her cheeks. 
ricane. I’m so glad the servants happened 
to be out of the room.” 

“Yes, we’re lucky enough if they didn’t 
hear the hubbub, and play eaves-dropper, 


though.” 





l while the two talked, they 





canght sight of their father, driving rapidly 
out of the front yard 

It was late in the day when Forsyth returned 
home. Cressv, whose wits were seldom at 
fault, rightly conjectured that her father had 
ridden over [to the scene of Ramsey’s mis- 
doings to thoroughly investigate them. It had 
been a miserable d iv to the girl, the most mis- 
erable she could remember in her whole life. 
Her spirits usually shook off troubles as ducks’ 
backs do water, but the dreadful scene of that 
morning clung to her with a terrible tenacity. 
She lived over her father’s towering rage and 
Ramsey’s look of wretchedness, until every 
other feeling was lost in pity for her brother, 
which was quite generous in the little girl, 
considering what a torment and bully Ramsey 
had managed to carry himself toward his 
sister. 

When Proctor went off, this pity so far got 
the upper hands, that Cressy stole up to her 
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room, put her lips to the key-hole, 
led to : ome in. 

no notice was taken of her entreaties ; 
was angrily ordered to take herself 
Cressy comprehended how terribly 
mortified her brother must be at this 
ind would have forgiven him if he 
ed her down. 

hed her father’s face anxiously when 
ed, but its look was hardly promis- 
ssy suspected that the result of his 
n into Ramsey’s late conduct had 
htened his wrath toward his son. 
something in his look and manner 
gir! could not help feelit 4 boded 
Ramsey. 

er passed off with unusual quiet ; 
ling, also, to use his own words, 
thunder and lightning in the at- 
Her father never alluded to Ram- 
once, when he inquired, sternly 


whether the boy had left his room that 


e meal was over, Cressy’s eyes and 
on the watch. She could not tell 


feared, only she had an instinet that 
had made up his mind to try some 
re medy on Ramsey. 
utched the man when he went out to 
d she was in her room, with the 
hen he returned, as he would have 
in order to reach his own; and 
lay be yond both. 
s the heavy tread passed her door, 
ide-open eyes saw that her father 
i 1orsewhip. 
blood seemed to freeze in her veins 
t. She knew Ramsey, and that he 
ver submit to a horse whipping, from 
ids, without defending himself to 
gasp, and that an awful struggle must 
ween the father and son, in which 
would be doubtful, for, if the elder 
re powerful, the other had the ad- 


n his side of the swift, alert muscles 


had been frequently a loud, harsh, 
a cruel father. He had never struck 
low in her life, and his boys had 
io complain of in that line; and if 
id not, in this instance, been driven 
tion, partly by passion, partly by the 
h the discovery of Ramsey’s con- 
given him, he would have seen the 


f resorting to any such extreme 


ents addressed to human hides haye, 
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from the nature of s, a repulsive aspect 
brutality in the must always be thx 
lowest and coarse ! od of reaching the 
soul hidden somew é the animal. 

That corporeal pu iments may prove th 
only means Of appeal to Certain natures, m 
perhaps remain an open question in m 
and metaphysics; but a horsewhipping in the 
case of Ramsey | y would be certain 
rouse up in him w t I suppose it would j 
most boys of sixtec the very Devil,” 

In that one m nt frozen horror Cress 
had taken in the w ing. She hada bli 
instinet that she must not let this thing happe: 
that she must thr herself into the breaci 
at all hazards rdly knowing what she 
was about, she seiz little jewel-box which 
for some private r she had been busy 
over a good pa! the iy, and rushing ot 
she confronted rf ist Opposite his own 
door, whic h he w sing 

** Papa, papa,” « at his arm breath 
leasly, “ 1 want to s] you a moment,” 

“Get out of the w 1 ean’t be bothered 
now!” answer , in a tone such as 


Cressy seldom ‘ 


The man w st to u» mood with which 
it was dangerous t 

But Cressy fi right in his way 
“Just one minute, pay I must say it befor 


i) 


you go, 


He tried to push past her, but in her despe- 
ration she clung 

“ Let me go, I It’s better not to trifle 
with me now ! nd rage the man 
actually raised | rsewhip 

It was well for his n future peace that he 
did not strike her The w would only have 


stung Cressy’s 1 few minutes, but its 


memory would ha returned to hurt Forsyth, 
at times, to the last da his life, 

Cressy saw the raised whip, and grew white 
as ashes, but she did not shrink—there was a 
strong courage at bottom of the girl, of that 


kind which has taken many a tender woman 
to the scaffold. She dropped right down 
before her father, 


e ciaspe 1 his knees with 
one hand, and with the her she held up 
the little box she ha uiched from the 
table. 

The sight struck the man through all his 


blind rage. The whip dropped down before 
it struck Cressy. 

“ What does this mean he asked, staring 
from the box to the kneeling girl. 

“They are my jewels, papa; there’s lots of 
nice things, all you ever gave me. I want you 
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to take them and let them pay Ramsey’s debt; 
oh, do, papa!” 

The cover flew back. There was a glitter- 
ing heap inside, coral beads with gold clasps, 
and pretty lockets, and bracelets, and rings, 
and all kinds of dainty trinkets on which a 

ung girl would be likely to set her heart. 

“ Child, do you think I want those baubles ?” 


ind this time there was a touch of feeling ir 
Forsyth’s voice, as he looked at his kneeling 
uughter, and he was a good deal shocked 
to feel how near he had come to striking 

“ But, papa, they are worth more than -you 
think—and I had a great deal rather poor 
Ramsey would have them”—she broke right 
down here, sobbing dreadfully, but still cling- 
ng to the man’s knees, 

The sight, the sobs went to the heart of the 
father. He raised her up. 
“ There, don’t ery, child. 
Come in_ here,’ 


I didn’t mean to 


be hard with yon. and 
whether he would or not, she clung to him 
ind made him follow her into his own cham- 
er. 

“But you will take the jewels, papa 
dear?” smiling up at him through her tears. 


“Cressy ! 

“You think they’re only a girl’s baubles, 

it they're all solid gold, and they cost heaps 
f money; and if you will only sell them, 
they'll pay every dollar of Ramsey’s debts.” 


} 


“Child,” said her father, and through the 
wrath of his voice some sudden pain struggled, 

it isn’t the money I care for; it’s the tricks 
that young rascal has played on me.” 

“T know he has been a dreadful boy, 
papa.” 

“Yes, and he needs a desperate remedy,” 
his face darkening, his fingers tightening over 
the horsewhip. 

“Ah, papa,” 
“vou will not do that.’ 

“Cressy,” said her father, very sternly, “you 
It is be- 


cried out the girl, sharply, 


’ 


must not meddle with this matter. 
tween Ramsey and me.” 

“But, papa,” wringing her hands, “it will 
be the ruin of Ramsey. It will drive him 
mad,” 


“Tt will teach him one lesson he won’t be 





ely to forget,” answered her father. 

Cressy saw that his mind was made up; she 
could not move him. His will was, for once, 
a rock against which she might beat her weak 
wings in vain. 

Yet she blindly dashed at it once more. 
“But, papa, think; he is your own boy, yours 
a 
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and mamma's; 
she was here now !” 


As it looke d 


up at him now, the sweet face of the wife 


Cressy had her mother’s face. 


of his youth came out from the grave and 
stood by Richard Forsyth. Cressy saw the 
stern look soften a little, and kept on. “He 
was her oldest boy, papa, hers and yours, and 
she loved him so; and if she was here now, she 
would beg you not to do this awful thing—you 
know she would, papa, so mueh better than I 
can.” 
She heard a kind of short, sharp sound 
from her father, much like a smothered groan. 
3ut mamma is away off in her grave to- 
day, and there is nobody to stand here in her 
place and plead for her boy but poor little me, 
Oh, papa, don’t think it is Cressy talking 
now: think it is mamma!” 


Forsyth sat down in a chair. 


His face was 
shaken. 

“What is to become of that wretched b vy, 
if I let him off now?” he muttered to him- 
self. 

“ But he is not all bad, papa. 
good in him. Think of last Christmas eve.” 

“What about it, child? If there’s any- 


thing to be said for the scoundrel, let me hear 


There is some 


it. 
‘I'd forgotten you never knew anvthing 
about it at all papa;” and then Cressy sat down at 
on the arm of the chair, and went over 
eagerly with the whole story of the night on 
which Ramsey had given the five dollars to 
the newsboy, and of all the talk betwixt her ar d 
her brother which had preceded Ramsey’s act. 
Somewhere during the relation, the horse- 
whip fell, with a hard ring, to the floor. 
Whether Cressy heard the sound or not, she 
knew that the dreadful thing would not fall on 
Ramsev Forsvth’s shoulders that night. Her 
father sat still awhile, after the girl had fin- 
Cressy had a feeling that the story had 
At last, sie said, 


ished, 
taken deep hold on him. 
putting her soft, cool cheek down to his: “ Papa, 
I have heard you say very often that mamma 
was a good woman.” 

“There never was a better one in the world.” 

Forsyth was mistaken here. The dead woman 
had been a true wife, a loving mother, and 
always had general purposes of doing right 
she was amiable and kindly in all her rela- 
tions, but she had no exalted ideals, no high 
moral convictions, and had plenty of small 
vanities and selfishnesses ; there has been many 
a worse woman, many a better one, too. 

But these latter Forsyth had never known, 


and oh, what would she do if 
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if 
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bly would not have comprehended, and 
ily love was the best side of him, as the 
ence of his wife had been the best that had 
fallen into his life. 
Then, papa, you know Ramsey could not 
ether bad, being mamma’s boy.” 

yth looked at his little daughter and 

and this time there was something soft 
s smile that made it seem like a woman’s. 
‘Well, daughter, I hope you are right. At 
te, it is the only thing that can be said 
young scape grace.” 

1 few moments he rose up, and, without 

1 word, but ve ry kindly, set Cressy down, 

went on to Ramsey’s room. She was not 

now. She sat still as a mouse for a long 

the reaction from the dreadful excite 

t which she had undergone, and discerning 

way a new sense of responsibility on 

She felt more of a woman, too, than 

ever felt before. Indeed, Cre ssy was 

in her inmost self the same child which 
been, after that night. 

t, when she rose up, she saw the handle 
horsewhip gleaming like the scales of a 
in the dark, for the twilight had faded 
ore. She seized it, and hurried out to 
ie, groping ber way by the starlight, 


isting the whip on the floor as though 


omething she loathed. The next morn- 
e coachman found it, and wondered how 


¢ got there. 


CHAPTER XII, 
the middle of April, Darley Hanes 
the old account-book of the “Super- 
as follows: 
was soon as I reacted home last night 
had happened. Perhaps I sniffed 
1e air, as they say a horse does a wild 
near at hand; perhaps I read it in Cher- 
round eyes when they kept looking at 
dancing and saying just as plainly as 
hey had spoken out loud, “Oh, you 
w—you can’t guess what is coming, 
Hanes!’ 
Prudy puckered up her lips, and tried 
| eep on her prim old womans mask ; 
little pet dimple of hers kept peeping 
ry minute or two, and | knew the thing 
yas coming was something wonderfully 


kept mum, Girls are funny things, 
ist as well for a fellow to let them 
eir own time and way in small matters. 
we sat down to the table, and I lifted 


ite, it was all out in a flash; there lay a 
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with last fall by the old bridge, and my old 
heart got such an awful wrench then that it 
feels a little sore yet, away off here in Calcutta.” 

Prudy declared that was pretty enough to 
put ina book. Perhaps when I’m a wrinkled, 
gray-pated old man, I shall open these pages 


Who knows? 
Here goes the conclusion of Joe’s letter, 


and read it here. 
which has a ring to it that stirs a fellow’s 
blood $ 

I’ve munched 
many a mouldy crust, and pulled through many 


“ Good-by, dear old Darley! 


a heavy gale, and climbed the masts when my 
but I’m 
not sorry I left off selling papers and turned 


fingers stuck to the ice on the ropes; 
sailor. I’ve got many a hard fight and many 
a big storm to weather before I get into smooth 
waters. But if I don’t get there—if I go to 
the bottom, in some thick squall, they shall 
say Joe Dayton went there doing his duty, if 
it was only a sailor's before the mast.” 

Beat that, say, whocan! Shakspeare him- 


self couldn't have said anything more “ pat.” 


Good for Joe, again! 

I thought that finished the letter; but Cher 
ry’s sharp eyes found a postscript on the other 
side, though she 

“Old fellow, keep up heart! though I know 
i’stough. You 


be always sellir 


it opposite me at the table 


| come out top, yet. ’T'won't 

papers round Merchants’ 
Block for you, Dar ley Hanes! You've got itis 
Whistle, and kee] 
You've got your battle to 


‘ 


you, as you said to me, 


your courage up! 
fight on land, and I mine on the sea, but we 
both have the same foes of Fate and Poverty, 
and it will take many a long, hard pull for us 
to throttle ’em—you and I, my boy! 
“Give my love to Miss Prudy and Miss 
( herry. 
“You di 


Darley, wher 


i the right thing to stay at home, 
If I'd had tw 


such sisters as yours, I wouldn’t have been such 


the pinch came, 


a sneak of a brother as to strike off and leav: 
them to shift for themselves, for all the gold of 
these Indies.” 

Now, I never told the girls they were all 
that kept me from going off with Joe; but that 
postscript kind of let the cat out of the bag. 

“Old Joe was born for asailor,” I said, “I 
should have caved in the first day o 


4? 
it. 


moment; and Prudy 


That was a whopper; I saw it was, the next 
looked at me with some- 


thing in her eyes which m ide me suspect she 
did too. 1 went back to Joe’s letter. 


“T¢’s just him, all throngh,” | said. 


“T never imagined there was so much it 


him,” said Cherry. He had such a big face, 
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and lots of freckles all over it; and his thick, 
yellow-white hair stuck out like little horns all 
over his head; and | never could think of any- 
‘old Sir Nob’ when I looked at him. 


Then, Darley, he always seemed kind of scared 


thing but 


and awkward when you brought him home 
with you.” 

I fired up there. ‘‘ Now that is like girls. 
Nobody else would think of Joe Dayton’s hair 
and eyes, when he has such a royal brain and 
such a big heart underneath.” 

“ Now don’t get huffy, Darley,” said Prudy. 
“ We all know what splendid stuff there is in 
Joe: but it didn’t come out always—did it, 
now—when you used to bring him home with 
you, and he would stand stiff as a poker by the 
door, and wringing that old cap in his hands 
until I wondered how it was ever to go on his 
head again, and blushing scarlet up to his eyes, 
and wriggling one foot before the other—” 

Cherry and I burst out langhing before Pru- 
dy could get any farther with her picture. I 
had to admit its faithfulness to the original, 
though doing so went a little against the grain. 
‘Joe was horribly bashful before girls,” I said; 
they seemed to take the pluck right out of the 
fellow. He'd never had any sisters, you see, 
and thought girls were a kind of angels or 


fairies, or something. If he had only known 


them as well as I do!” 


rhe girls shouted, and called me “ wretch,” 
and “ monster,” and plenty of other hard names, 
1? 


at. Suddenly Prudy grew dreadfully sober. 








‘Of all the world,” she said, “I have no busi- 


ness to be making fun of Joe Dayton’s looks 
and ways.” 

I knew she was thinking of the boots. 
“ Miss Prudy 


“No one but a gentleman at bottom w 


and Miss Cherry,” said ¢ therry. 
uuld have 
put it in that way.” 

“Joe was born one,” I said, “if he is homely 
and awkward.” ; 

Then Prudy spoke in her slow, solemn way : 
“He has seemed like a real king Arthur in 
disguise ever since I learned how he wore his 


old boots to have me get well. 


That was a 


deed as grand as that of any of the knights 


of the old ‘ Round Table.’ ” 
How Joe would have stared and reddened at 


that! I’ve a good will to te: him, only it 


wouldn’t be quite fair on Prudy, perhaps, 


“T hope Joe will get a better wife, sometime, 


than poor, beautiful Guinevere made,” said 


Cherry. 
I thought Prudy’s cheeks flushed up at that, 


but it was almost dark, and I w } 


ildn’t take 
my oath on it. 
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We talked about nothing all supper time 

t Joe’s letter; and all of us being in a won- 

rfully good humor, I proposed, at last, we 
should try our Dream play. 

We call it that because it was Prudy’s dream 
‘A Dollar a Day.” It’s fun 
BOY mes to imagine the dream has come true, 


of my earning 


and that we are really rich folks, 


The girls agreed; and Cherry commenced 
telling what a pretty new hat, trimmed with 
sprays of wheat and purplish heather, she 
wot ave this spring, when she suddenly 

it: “Qh, how I wish I could have it! 
Darley, do you believe there will ever come a 


ve when you will earn a dollar a day ?” 

‘It will be such an awful long time first,” I 
with a horrid groan. “Miracles don’t 
now-a-days, you know.” 

Yes, but they do sometimes,” said Prudy. 

ember that ten dollars from the strange 


yan, Cherry.” 


Sure enough,” she answered. “That was 

a miracle, wasn’t it? And, oh, to think of the 
s done—paid the rent all these weeks !” 

The I can’t tell how, something went 


my thoughts like a flash of lightning 
( rry,’ I eried out, ‘““was the man who 
ve ¥ the ten dollars rather tall, with thick, 
whiskers, and a reddish complexion, 
rp black eyes, and did he wear an im- 
id watch chain?” 
You know, Darley, I’ve told 
over and over.” 


Why ,» Yes. 
thal, 
know who he was. I’ve seen him this 
rls were off their feet in a moment. 
Where? Who is he?” 
He’s Mr. Forsyth; and he’s the father of 
who gave me the fiv@dollars Christmas 


I know he is the same,” 


>? 


But how do you know?” cried both of the 
s at once. 

I went over with a little thing that had 
d that very afternoon, and which Joe 


D s letter had quite driven out of my 


Coming out of Parker’s hardware store, I saw 

\ Forsyth speaking to his coachman, who 
ing bythe horses, As the gentleman 

caught sight of me, he started a little, turned 
sed at me curiously with those sharp, 

ack eyes of his. They went all over me, and 
something pleasant came into his face, and | 
am cert he was about to speak to me, when 


gentleman came up and claimed his 


as I said to the girls, “I don’t know 
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it just flashed up 
ning—and you may 
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CHAPTER I. 

V® are very quiet people, and we live in 
\ a quiet way—my father, Aunt Janet, 
and I. Our little stone house is shut away 
from the outer world by swelling green hills, 
}and a brook ripples and rushes past our door, 
keeping the shelving lawn and the flower-beds 
fresh and green in the hottest August noontides. 
We rarely visit any one, and few of our scat- 
tered neighbors visit us; still we are content 
nd happy in our humble way, quiet as it is. 
My father likes the quiet. Aunt Janet says 
she has grown to like it too, and I—well, 
there was a time when I wearied of it. Some- 
times in my wayward moods I fancied that a 
hange never would come, and wondered 
vaguely if I was still to go on sleeping and 
waking to the sunshine and the rain like the 

\dding lilies in the garden, till the autumn of 
my life came, and I should wither and droop 
way. I used often to think it would be better 
to bear a keen, sharp pain than this weary, 
ever-restful calm. I longed to go out into the 
great world, fuce its dangers, bear its sorrows, 
lrink my fill of its brimming joys. 

One morning, in the early spring, as I stood 
it the window watching the gardener prune 
ind tie up the old rose-bush in the centre of 
he lawn, my father came into the room with 
in open letter in his hand, and after him came 
{unt Janet. I saw by their faces something 
was amiss, and my heart bounded painfully. 
Was the longed-for change coming in the form 

f a sorrow ? 

“A letter from Cousin Ruth, Letty,” said 
my father. 

I clapped my hands gladly. Ruth was my 
lol—my beautiful cousin, who lived out in the 
gay world, and was one to think of with pride 
18 belonging to us. 

“What does she say, papa? Is she coming 
here ?”? 

“No, child, she is going to London to stay 
there during the summer, perhaps the autumn, 
months, and she wants you to go with her.” 

He brought the words out slowly, gave a 
pause between each, looking at my aunt the 
while, 

“Yes,” he continued; “she says in the let- 
ter—it is almost a sad one, quite a sad one for 
her, so young and fortunate, to pen—that she 
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RUTH RAY’S CONFESSION. 


BY L. E. M, 


longs to see a familiar face about her, and if 


we would spare you to her for awhile she 
would be glad, more than glad—thankful.” 

“QO father, you will!—you can—you know 
you can, You won’t miss me much for awhile, 
and if she wants me so—” 

“You ought to go,” added my father for 
me. 

“Yes, indeed,” I said; “if you will let me. 

“ Let us think about the matter, Letty,” said 
my father. ‘ We will not act rashly even for 
Ruth. We must do nothing we should have 


”? 


to be sorry for after.” 

“ How could my going to stay with her for a 
time make any of us sorry, papa? I am sure 
it would do me a very great deal of good. You 
could do without me, too. You said the other 
morning I was getting quite a torment. Do 
let me go.” 

I had crept close to his side, the better to 
coax him, turning from Aunt Janet quite. I 
felt inatinctively she was not in favor of the 
plan; her words proved that I was right. 

She had sat down to pour tea out without a 
word, but when I ceased speaking she looked 
up gravely. 

“ John,” said she, “it will be a risk.” 

“T think not, Janet; I hope not; for some- 
thing in this letter—a nameless something— 
seems to urge me to let her go. Ruth seems 
strangely lonely for a wife. It might do them 
both good.” 

“J think not, John,” said Aunt Janet, “It 
is my belief the girl would never settle here 
after.” 

“ Aunt Janet, that is unkind; it is cruel of 
you,” I said. 

She looked at me, but she did not answer my 
passionate interruption. 

“Their life is different from our life, John— 
brighter, fuller, emptier, too,” she added, a lit- 
tle bitterly, I thought. “What if it should 
spoil our girl ?” 

My father put his hand on my head, and, 
with one of his rare, tender smiles, looked down 
kindly into my tear-dimmed eyes. 

“Our Letty is not so easily spoiled,” said he. 
“T could trust to her coming back my own lit- 
tle girl, after all. You may trust her, too, 


Janet.” 
“Indeed she may, father,” I said. “I never 
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ARTHUR'S 


forget my own home, wherever I went, or 
ever 1 saw.” 
{nd you would greatly desire to go on this 
Leity ?” 
He read my answer in my face ere I could 
it, and smiled a little sadly at my eager 
ging to roam, 


hen go you shall,”’ he said; and so it was 


If it had not been so, then this story 
ever been written. 

w I must tell you a little about Cousin 
ind how it was that I was so eager to go 
apart from my wish to see London, 
rom everything except my longing, in- 

and deep, to see her fair face again 
Ruth was the only living child of my 
er’s only sister; and, ever since I could 
ember, her name had been the emblem of 
was beautiful, and good, and gentle in 
rquiet home. She had lived with us for a 
while; then she had married and gone 
» her grand new home, leaving a void in 
art which nothing had been able to fill. 
s urried a rich man, a Mr. Rupert Ray, a 
ndsome, grave-faced man, with a deep 
voice, and eyes keen, gray, and piercing, that 
ed to look into your inmost thoughts. He 
was one of the merchant princes of the great 
nopolis—a man who, though young, was 


ked up to in the city, and well spoken of; 


more—trusted in by men older, wealthier, more 
ienced than himself. 
I n the day I had seen Ruth looking so 


shy and delicate in her pretty travelling dress, 
thought of her always as one of the happiest 
st fortunate women | had ever known. 
could I doubt it? Young, beautiful, rich, 
s not possible she could be anything but 
Of her husband™I rarely thought; 
never I did, it was with wonder that Ruth 


| 
} “4 


love him and marry him. He seemed 
and harsh in my eyes, not fitted to win a 
in’s heart—and such a woman as Ruth, 
When I said so to Aunt 


she shook her head and sighed, saying 


all others. 


that when 1 was wiser and older, and knew as 
ich of the world as she did, I should think 
Mr. Ray was a very good husband for her; 
ar richer, grander, higher in every way 
ir Ruth, a penniless orphan, might have 
i for. 
is silenced, but not convinced, I did not 
my new Cousin Rupert Ray. When | saw 
it his stately home I liked him less still. 
He was ever.courteous and polite, never cordial 
endly ; even to his wife he was reserved 
ld. Itseemed.the nature of the man.  ( 
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I no longer wondered why Ruth had 


wearied for a f face to look upon, § 
told me on the « my arrival, with te: 
standing thick beautiful eyes, that it « 


her good to hav: th her; and I beliey: 


her. That she w want of some one 
something to cheer her, I could see at a glar 
Her bright temper was gone; she was drear } 
and quiet, and th igh that used to ring « 
so clearly I never heard now. When she wa 
gay, it was not an easy gayety. Her mir 
died out, suddenly it came, into half-sorrow 


ful quiet. 
than ever, and 


[ 


and more how 
“You hav 


country gir! rid 


nto quite a shy litt 
Iding my face betwe 
her jewelled smiling into it, 

must giv e€ you a peep into life, now that I hay 
w, little Letty, that y 


see you spring il 


you here, Do you ki 
are quite pretty l shall 
a belle before I ser 1 home to Aunt Jan 


I have no dou 


“No,” I said, ut you me ver will. Noor 
could think me pretty near you.” 

She smiled at my earnest compliment, an 
sat down to examine the pile of gards and k 


ters that, as 1 afterwards came to know, dai 
littered her tab 

My cousin wa 
who would never have noticed her husband 
cared to know the sweet-faced little wife; so sl 
came to be qu hionable woman, praise 
petted, and sought after. I don’t think sl 
much cared for it a but when her husban 


was away, as he often was, looking after 


business in Cottonopolis, she felt lonely, and s 
went into company for a change, 


Through the sp: und summer, the quick]; 


following gayeties took up her time a 
thoughts, From one scene of amusement 

another she whir! ntil I began to think 
that the quiet days in my own lowly home ha 
not been so vé ma erable after all, and 1 


wonder if their pe nd calm were not prefe r- 


able to this glare and glitter, that had no shade 


pometimes i 


no end, begged to be left to my- 


self, if only for o1 evening; but Ruth 
would not hear of 
“These people,” she said, “are as mucl 
strangers to me as to you, Letty, though their 
names are on my Visiting list, and they. call 
themselves my friends. I need you to help me 
to endure them.’ 
Then I began to 


know that my fortune-favored cousin was not 


see with clearer eyes, and t 


happy. In the centre of a troop of friends, she 





If } e, she was more beautify 
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RUTH RAY'S 


alone; the envied leader of her set, she herself 
had no strong arm to rest upon. Her life was 
barren in the midst of its luxury. The gloss 
and the shine were only surface deep; under- 
neath it was empty, in spite of its seeming 
fulness, even as Aunt Janet hinted it might be. 

Rupert Ray came less frequently than ever to 
stay at his grand London home. “ Business,” 
he said, “‘must be attended to.” And, to judge 
by the time he devoted to it, it was. 

Ruth never asked him to stay. They were 
quite a fashionable couple; as polite as stran- 
gers to each other—nothing more. They cer- 
tainly wore the shackles of the married life in 
the style of the best society. 

Sometimes I fancied that this grave man 
made her fear him somewhat by his very 
gravity. lf this be a good husband, I thought 
to myself, then I hope I may get a bad one. 

Late in August a new whira came into Ruth’s 
She would go back home to Manchester. 


she said—“ tired of 


head, 

“T am tired of London,’ 
all the people I know here. 
Your father writes you may 
Aunt Janet puts in a 


You are coming 
with me, Letty. 
stay as long as you will. 
line to say that she hopes to see you safe at 


home before this month is out; but we'll never 


mind Aunt Janet. You'll come with me,” she 
said; and I was quite content. 
Day by day I loved Ruth better. The 


knowledge that her life was not all bright, as I 
had pictured it, made me cherish her the 
more;.and day by day I saw how much, how 
sorely she needed some one to love her, and in 
whom she might wholly trust. 

“She seems strangely lonely for a wife,” my 
father had said, reading her Jetter, What 
would he have said, I often thought, could he 
have read her life as I was reading it? 

We left London at once, as she wished, and 
when we reached our journey’s end we found 
the master of the house about to leave it. He 
was going intoGermany. “He might be home 
at the end of a month,” hesaid; “ but it would 
possibly be three months before he returned. 
He hoped we should be comfortable, and enjoy 
ourselves during his absence.” 

Ruth’s face was very pale. The long jour- 
ney had tired her; but as she listened to the 
grave, measured, icy words that met her on 
the very threshold of her home, a tiny crim- 
son spot leaped out on each cheek, and grew 
and grew till her face flamed scarlet. She 
made him some answer which I did not hear, 
and passed up to her own room quickly, her 
head erect, her step firm, all trace of weari- 


ness gone from her. Was she glad or sorry, 


angry or only indifferent, as she seemed? I 
could not answer that question any more than 
I could many others that rose in my heart at 
that time. 

Rupert Ray went to Germany, and his wife 
and I had the grand, gloomy house all to our- 
No visitors were admitted to the pres- 


She had 


selves. 
ence of its wayward young mistress. 
ordered it so. The restlessness that had so 
possessed her in London had all gone now. I 
scarcely knew her in this new mood. She was 
gentle, passive, sad almost at times. She 
seemed tired of everything, her own thoughts 
above all. Truly she was lonely! It mad 
my heart ache to see her. 

So the sultry days dragged on, then the long 
August days, till they melted into September, 
and then October, and still the master of the 
house was away. Occasionally a short letter 
came ; often she heard, through the partner in 
the firm, where he was and what he was doing; 
but with all, there was no mention of his com- 
ing home. The three months he had said he 
“might be away,” passed slowly, and still he 
Then the weariness of living 
Ruth 
she could not laugh 


did not come. 


seemed more than could bear. She 


grew thin and wan; now 
if she would, and the restless pain in her beau- 
tiful eyes haunted me I began to be more 
than sorry for her—I was afraid. 

When I asked Ruth if she felt ill, she said 
“No,” and laughed at my troubled face. And 
once, when I hinted it would be well for her 
to write and tell her husband she was not feel- 
ing so strong, she turned upon me almost 
fiercely, saying: “I will do no such thing !— 
why should 1? When his work is done he 
will come home.” 

I said no more, but I longed daily to se¢ 
him come, as I once thought I never could 
have longed to see his grave, stern face. 

November had set in, drear and chill, when 
one day we were startled out of our quiet by 
the arrival of my Aunt Janet. She came in 
one morning early, looking as calm and still 
as though she had just stepped across the street 
to see us both. 

“T am come to fetch this rebellious child 
back again,” sh@ said. ‘“‘ You cannot need her 
any longer now you are at home.” 

Ruth had started up and flung her arms 
about my aunt’s neck, in her glad surprise, 
and thus the two women. stood and looked at 
each other for an instant in silence; then, 
with a little sharp ery, Ruth broke into a sud- 
den passion of tears. I was too frightened to 
say one word, too frightened to stir almost, I 








2 ARTHUR'S LADY'S 
had never seen her like this before. My aunt’s 
face, that had slowly clouded, and was grave 
and troubled now, frightened me still more. 

t ready and goto Mrs. Hill, Letty,” she 
said. “Tell her I will stay here, and she can 


send my things over some time to-day. Go 
once, or she will be getting her rooms 


re 

Mrs. Hill was an old friend of my aunt’s 
with whom she had always stayed during her 
former brief visits to Manchester. I wondered 
much that she was not going to stay there now, 
but I said nothing. 

I went at once as directed, for I saw I was 
not wanted where I was, and my eyes filled 
with tears to think that Ruth had some trou- 
bl which I might not comfort her. When 
I came back I found her calm again, almost 
chee and my aunt settled as comfortably 
as though she had lived in that stately, gloomy 
house all her life. 

That day week Mr. Ray came home. 
Whether his wife was glad or sorry to see him, 
none could say. The time was past now when 


gay words, smiles, or laughter were expected 
from her. Should we ever look for them again? 
Sometimes a terrible fear would smite me that 


we never need. 
CHAPTER II. 
‘Come out of the shadows, Letty, and dry 
said Ruth. 
‘O Ruth!” I sobbed as I crept, shivering, to 
the rug at her feet. “It is not true; Dr. 


your eyes,” “See, mine are dry.” 





saylis is mistaken. I cannot believe it.” 
Her hand rested fondly on my bowed head 
for an instant, ere she answered. 
‘If Dr. Baylis could be mistaken, I could 
not, Letty. I have known this for months.” 
I dried the tears from my eyes the better to 


look up at her. 

‘You have known it?” I repeated. “ How 
could you have known it? You do not look 
very ill even now.” 

No; I shall not look ‘very ill” I expect, 
when I lie in my coffin. For awhile after peo- 
ple will go on wondering what it could be that 
killed meso suddenly in the flash of my youth; 
but the comfort is, Letty, they will none of 
them guess that ; no, not even my husband.” 

She spoke softly, more to herself than to me. 
She seemed to be thinking deeply of some 
matter as she sat there, her fingers tightly 
locked together, gazing intently into the blaz- 
ing coals, utterly forgetful of me and of my 


sorrow. 
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On the very day of his return Rupert Ray 
brought a physician, a man famed in his pro- 
feasion and out of it, to see his wife. Ruth, 
looking in the great man’s face with her clear 
eyes untroubled, bade him tell her openly bis 
opinion of her case 

“Tt will not shock me,” she said to him, 
simply, “ whatever it may be. 
hear the truth. Let me hear the whole truth, 


I only want to 


if vou please.” 
The whole truth was that she was dying. 
How her husband bore the blow I neither 
knew nor asked. His voice, as | heard him 
bid Dr. Baylis “ good-by ” 
and clear as it had ever been. 


in the hall, was firm 
When the 
carriage had rolled away, I, still listening, 
heard his study door sharply locked, and then 
all was silent. 

To me the news was like the wrenching 
asunder of my own heartstrings. The bitter- 
ness of the pain was changing me from a 
restless girl into a quiet woman as I sat there. 

“She may live a year,” Dr. Baylis had said, 
in his melodious professional voice, that was 
harsher in my ears than the clang of iron, “ or 
Her life has 
been wasting away for some considerable 
Now it 
has come to be the matter of a short space, 


she may die before morning. 
time—I could almost think for years, 


more or less, and then—” 

He did not speak out the harsh truth again. 
Perhaps he thought the grave-faced man before 
him might not be able to bear its repetition. I, 
however, thought him capable of bearing 
anything that touched not himself too closely. 

The: evening shadows gathered round us, 
wrapped us in and about, till the little spot on 
which we sat was the only patch of light in 
the mass of surrounding blackness—heavy 
November darkness, that brought no stars. 
Ruth, rousing from her revery, was the first to 
break the silence. 

“ How dark the r 
cannot be night already |!” 

I rose hastily, and stirred the fire into a 
blaze, making the flames leap up. Then I felt 
my way slowly through the darkness, to draw 


mm is, Letty! Surely it 


the curtains across the windows before light 
ing the gas. I did not care to ring for it to be 
lit, as usual. I felt we were both better un- 
disturbed. Ruth stayed me. 

“There is something I should like to tell 
you to-night, Letty, and I can talk best in the 
dark.” 

Then I sat down again on the rug at her 
feet, and prepared to listen. When she spoke, 


? I knew her thoughts were in the past, and a 
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RUTH RAYS 


memory thrilled me of how the soul, when it 
nears itg journey’s end, often travels back to 
that journey’s beginning. I had heard more 
than one person say this, and I thought of it 
now with a pang. 

“ You never knew my father, Letty ; but your 


Aunt Janet could tell you that he was one of 


the kindest men that ever lived, and one of the 
most generous, 1 think. I was not his only 
child, but I was his darling. He had one 
ther, a son, but he scarce knew where he was, 
whose conduct was the trouble of his life, and 
whom I had never seen since I was a little 
baby. He never came home, but he wrote 
often, and every letter had the one burden— 
money. Though I was little more than a girl, 
I grew to shudder at the postman’s knock, and 
dread the sight of my brother’s writing more 
than I dreaded anything else. 

“One morning my father came out into the 
garden to me, carrying one of these ill-fated 
letters open in hishand. His face was very pale 
and gray—ashen gray—and his lips trembled. 
It seemed as much as he could do to speak, 
and his voice sounded strangely harsh and 
husky, 

“*The money your mother left you, the few 
hundreds I relied on to keep want from you 
when I shall be gone, conld you give them up 
to me to-day, Ruth, if I were to ask you for 
them ?” 

“*T could give up my life to-day, father, if 
it would save you pain,’ I said. 

“He laid his hand—an old man’s hand it 
was that day—on my head, and blessed me 
softly, looking at me with eyes dim with tears. 

“*] would never touch one penny of your 
little all, child, but to save our name from dis- 
grace,’ 

“He spoke sternly, and I saw something 
terrible had happened, but I asked no ques- 
tions, and he told me little more. 

“My money was drawn out from the funds 
and sent to my brother. I knew it was to him, 
though my father never said soopenly. Three 
thousand pounds of borrowed money went 
with it. And from that miserable day we were 
in debt. I only knew that the loan had been 
a stern necessity, and that the name of our 
creditor was Rupert Ray. 

“Often and often, while my father and I 
talked over our difficulties—for we were not 
rich, and the payment of this money hampered 
us greatly—I have sat and pictured the man 
who held us in his grasp, so to speak ; for we 
were proud, and the chain of debt galled us 
both more than either would have owned to 
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a 
the other. Always in my dreams he was old, 
and ugly, and harsh, ill-bred, and vulgar ; and 
I sighed for the day to come, when, our debt 
paid, his name need trouble us no more. 
“Do you know what it is to hate a person 


whom you have never seen, Letty ?—to loathe 


the sound of his name—the very mention of 


his existence? I don’t suppose you do; but 
that was the hate with which I hated Rupert 
Ray.” 

The words were spoken clearly, almost Joud- 
ly, and I looked up, half doubting if this bit- 
ter, defiant woman could be my tender cousin 
Ruth. 

“ We never had a trouble until that miser 
able time,” she said ; ‘‘ not a real trouble, that 
is. We had our difficulties, our pressing cares 
often, but I have since learned that those were 
not troubles. 

“One day a foreign letter came to us, deep- 
ly edged with black. It was directed in a 
stranger’s hand ; and at first my father doubted 
if it were for us. But within was a blurred 
and blotted note from my brother, telling us 
that he was dying, humbly praying my father 
to forgive him for the pain and the trouble he 
had brought him al! his life long. 

“ An enclosed and longer letter from a friend 


of his, who, it seemed, had been very kind to 


him through his brief illness, told us all about 
his death, ard that he was buried in a corner 
of the little Protestant cemetery at Boulogn. 
They had put a tablet above him, too, with his 
name and age, so that if ever we went there 
we should be able to pick out his grave from 
among the stranger’s mounds, 

“ We mourned for him, as was natural; but 
I think my father’s heart was more at rest 
from that day. He felt almost thankful, I 
think, at times, to know that the fevered, sinful 
life was over—that the prodigal was gone 
home. 

“So the weeks and the months passed quietly 
over us till my father died—sickened and died 
suddenly, without warning of any kind. 

“On that terrible day, as I stood and saw 
them lay his white face back on the pillow, I 
neither sobbed nor cried. The life froze at 
my heart, the sight left my eyes, and | fell on 
the bed in a fit. For days I lay as one dead, 
and when I came to myself it was to find that 
my father was buried. 

“T cannot bear even now to think of that 
awful time. For weeks I saw no one but old 
Lizzie, our faithful servant. Friends called 
with kind words, begging to be let into my 
room; but I would not see them. Your father 
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seemed a 


me to me then, and I sat alone and 
with my sorrow as best I could. I was 
ized ; and through all, my heart was 
old, it lay like a stone in my breast ; 
1 myself often in my bitter pain it 
e well if I too was at rest, under the 
e side of my father ; for that, whether 
ived, there was no one in the world 
or me now he was gone. 
lay Lizzie came up with an important 
nging a card, with the message that a 
in on business from Manchester would 
a few moments’ interview.’ 
pert Ray’ was the name on the card. 
it in my hand, I knew well who my 
was, and what his business would be. 
too, that the roof which covered me, 
strip of lawn before the door, white 
rst snow-fall, the belt of trees at its 
these things which we had been wont 
ra, were mortgaged to this man, and 
Yet I did not 
voiding the interview, now that he 


i to our name no more, 


ght it of me. 
it one flutter of fear, I went down to 
where he was waiting for me. The 
the grave was over me; I could 
deeper blackness ; the pain at my heart 
» keener, let what would come. So 
then, I 


I looked very 
i ; 
und wan in my long black dress; for 


dare say 


the tall gentleman, who stood warming 


is by the fire, saw me, he seemed to 
his errand. He apologized for his 
‘Another day would be perhaps 

ble, and he could wait.’ But I would 

I told him I knew the debt 

him, and that it wag my intention to 
full. 


rhaps you are not aware,’ said he, ‘ that, 


delay. 


this house and furniture would have 
However, we will let the matter rest 
In a month or two we will 
It is not 


to inconvenience you if any way.’ 


present. 


rrangements can be made. 


rose to go, but I stayed him. 

would prefer everything to be settled 

said. 

was very different from what I had 
him, very different, but with all I 
t take a favor at his hands.” 

ight from the fire flickered and fell; as 
the shadows crept closer and denser 


us; the roll of carriages on the road 


sound from another world. 
md brooch at my cousin’s throat 


ke a watchful human eye, with each 
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When 


house beat 


heavy breath she drew she ceased 


speaking, the siler upon 


any sound could 


my ear more pati 


have done. 


“Do you know. Letty she said, a little 
while after, opening her eyes, and looking 
down on me, “I have often and often wished 
since that he had taken me at my word; but 
he was not to be moved from his resolve; he 


went away, and left mé his debtor in my 
old home. 


“Four months that he came to your 


father’s house, where I was staying, and asked 
me to be his wife. \ father was not a rich 
man then, Letty, any more than he is now. [I 
knew I was welcome as his own child, yet ] 


afford to keep me 
1 told Rupert Ray 


knew, too, that he co ill 


a burden at his fires 
I would be his wif 
“What else could I d 

] 


honorable, and true-hearted 


He was rich, and 


I do believe ; and 


yet what did it al! ay when I hated him as 
I hated no other living creature ?” 

Her face was white now, and the hard lines 
that no one suspected of lying there stood out 
rigid and blue about her dainty mouth. The 
struggle and the pain of that past’ time were 
in her heart, and my wn ached as I watched 


her. 

“T felt that my fathe 
ing if this man had beer 
He was harsh, exacting, piti- 


might have been liv- 
a generous creditor, 
but he was not. 
less—business-like, men of the world might 
call it—and the fear of him ate into my father’s 
life, and sapped his strengt 

“The night before I married him I told him 
this—that the memory of 
f mine for ever and ever, 
I had 


that time, and 


laway. 


it would stand be- 
tween him and love 
did we two live t he w 1 was old. 
sickened over my promis by 
wanted to draw back—but he would not let me. 
I do think he must have loved me, Letty, else 
my bitter, stinging words would have driven 
him away from me forever. They, however, 
did not, and I really think he then loved me, 
in his own peculiar way 

She seemed to take a strange sort of pleasure 
in remembering that, and in trying to convince 
herself or me (which was it?) that it was true. 
Looking at her as she lay back in her easy 
chair, J, too, believed that he must have loved 
her then. She was not a “ fine woman,” as the 
phrase goes—far fron She was little, and 
slender, and fragile ing as a bent lily. Her 
grave, fathomless eyes, usually so cool and still, 
were flashing and restless to-night, under the 


lash of these old memories; and her mouth, 
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with its sensitive scarlet lips, fresh and tender 
as a child’s, had a grieved quiver round it as 
she lay there thinking. She had a low, full 
brow—the brow of a poet and a dreamer, and 
thick, heavy lashes, dark and long, that swept 
her cheeks when the eyelids drooped, as they 
were doing now, so wearily. Her hair, a deep 
bronzed brown, was pushed off from her face, 
and over her little ears, as though its rippling 
wealth oppressed her; and, sittting looking at 
her, with the violet velvet cushion of her loung- 
ing chair for a back-ground, the blackness of 
the early night framing her in, as it were, I 
thought no earthly eyes had ever seen a more 
exquisite picture. 

I heard the clocks in the house chime nine, 
ind then a quarter-past, and she still sat silent. 
I was very still, too. I sat, staring blankly 
into the gloom that filled the rest of the room 
like @ presence, trying to realize the time, so 
near, it might be, when this fair face and sunny 
hair would be gathered away from my sight 
forever. 

It seemed, as I had cried out in my first 
sharp pain, that this could not be true. She 
was so fresh, so fair, so free from any outward 
token of decay, that death, as applied to her, 
seemed only a terrible, ghastly word that had 


10 meaning. If she was dying slowly but 


surely, as the physician had said, I could not 
see it. All I knew was that my darling was 
young, and exceedingly beautiful, and that to 
see her slipping, fading from me, was more 
than I could bear. 

“There,” she said, abruptly, just as I had 
begun to think she slept, “ you are crying again. 
Child, child! you will break my heart with 
your tears. Why will you?” 

“TI cannot help it,’ I said, when I could 
speak, “O Ruth! I feel as if my heart must 
break.” 

“Ah, but it won't, Letty. 
breaks the heart at one sharp wrench, or | 
should have been sleeping under the grass long 
ago. I am not the one to ery for, Letty. If | 
were a loved wife and mother you might weep 
then; but to me death will be a blessing, and 
life is a weariness too great to bear.” 

I knew she had grieved sorely when her 
baby had been carried out in its tiny coffin; 
but I never dreamed that the wound was so 
deep and new, as her bitter, fast-falling tears 


Sorrow rarely 


showed me it must be. 

“When my boy lay dying,” she said, “I 
prayed for his ife as only those can pray who 
feel they are losing all they have to love and 


cling to in the wide, desolate earth. My prayer 
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was not granted—my darling was taken. The 
night he lay in my arms, stiff and white, with 
the awful beauty that comes only after death, 
on his baby face, I felt I could not live long 
after him. I could have told you then what 
Dr. Baylis has told you to-day, and I could tell 
you the reason, which he could not—I had 
nothing to live for.” 

“© Ruth!’ I said, “you had your bus- 
band.” 

“My husband!” she replied. “Have I not 


9 


told you I hated him the day I married him? 
Perhaps I hate him even now, Sometimes I 
think Ido. Whenever I wanted to learn to 
love him I knew he would not let me. You 
are young, Letty ; as yet your life is full of lov- 
ing faces; but if ever you are left so that you 
have to listen dumbly for a loving word, and 
never hear it, you will know a little of the ach- 
ing want that has been eating my heart out 
through all these weary years.” 

Her face seemed stiffening as she spoke; my 
heart thrilled at the awful change that had 
crept into it, and I sprang to my feet in dismay. 
As I did so, a step sounded year, and Rupert 
Ray came forward into the circle of light from 
the fire, stood out at once like a ghost irom 
among the shadows, and | did not even wonder 
that he should be there. 

“ You have let her talk too much to-night.” 

That was all he said; then he stooped and 
lifting her in his arms, carried her out into the 
hall, and up to her own room, as if she had 
been an infant: and I followed, the tears frozen 
at my heart by sudden, terrible, overmaster- 
Were Dr. Baylis’s fateful words 
Was she to die ere 


ing fear. 
about to become true? 


morning ? 


CHAPTER III. 

We laid her down in her death-like fair t, 
and sent for Dr. Baylis; an hour later he was 
standing by her bedside, watch in hand, count- 
ing her pulse with face grave and inscrutable. 

“She has been disturbed, excited,” he said. 
“T warned you she was not able to bear it.” 

He looked at her husband, as though to 
charge him with the neglect, but he did not see 
the look, scarcely seemed to hear the words 
even. He was standing mute at the foot of the 
bed, his clasped hands resting on the carved 
board, his eyes bent on his wife’s white face. 

After some time—-a time that to me seemed 
hours long—the hands I was chafing closed on 
mine with a little feeble pressure; then her 
eyes slowly opened, but only to close again 
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wearily. The doctor, watching keenly, seemed 


She has recovered from the faint now,’ he 


said. “ All I can recommend is silence—perfect 
silence and rest. Keep her lips moist with 
wine, and let her sleep as long as she will. I 
will come again in the morning.” 

He looked at his watch with the air of a man 
wl vd many calls on his time, and went down 


| arriage attended by Rupert Ray. 
When the carriage wheels had rolled away 
e stillness and fog of the November night, 
isin Rupert came softly back and stood 
s former post, in his former position almost, 
that now his head was more bent, as be- 
1 weight of sudden grief, and his face 
is white as the still face he watched so 
estly. I feared to stir. He never moved: 
so the hours slipped by us, faint-hearted 

watchers, in that weary room. 

Later on, when the night was almost gone, 
that awful silent hour that comes before th¢ 
dawn, when the darkness was a thing to be felt 
and no pulse or stir spoke of life in the world, 
sudden fear fed on my heart, and I looked 
silently with blanched face at the quite mute 
figure keeping watch, and it seemed to me that 
Ruth was dying in her sleep, slipping from us 
wful silence without sign or token. 
He read my look, or else his own heart felt the 
I put 
my hands to my lips to force back my terrified 


fe for he bent above her, trembling. 


t neither spoke; no speech was needed; 
The 


lamp threw a dull gray light on her 


we understood each other all too well. 


‘ e, and the heavy shadows of pain lay 
1 K upon it, 
i cowards in our love and fear. 


So we stood breathlessly watch- 


Slowly, as it seemed with the growing day, 
hue left her face, and its rigid lines 

softe . My heart leaped gladly up. 
“She is not worse,” I said; and for that | 

was t kful, 

Her husband stole back to his place, looking 
haggard, I could not but see, with his 
She had been ordered rest 
Sud- 


a convulsive start, when he least 


ght vigil. 
liet, so we watched patiently on. 
denly, with 
expected it, her large eyes opened. 
Where is my husband ?” she asked. 

He came forward at the unlooked-for call, 
and bent over her; then, with one glance at his 
changed and marked through strong emo- 

stretched out her feeble hands to meet 


h earningly, whispering softly to him in her 
Ww, 1 t voice. 
“At last, Ruth!—my own love!—my wife!” 


on 
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he cried ; and in the sudden flush of joy, brea} 


ing like a blessed over his stern face 
his soul went out ut passionate cry, I say 


my Cousin Rupert new character, an 


knew how cruelly I had misjudged him. 
I stole softly o1 
their new-found 


thanks all too deep for 


it, leaving them alone wit 
my heart throbbing wit! 
words for this gre 
good, which I looked u 
granted blessing 
“She will not die—she 
over again in my over- 


will not die!” so] 
told myself over and 
whelming joy and gratitude, as I stood by my 
ve pale pink and opa 
gray sky, till at last, as 
east grew aflame wit! 


window and watched 
dyes deepening 
I stood there, all the 


crimson. 

And I was right Angel of Death had 
turned aside fro: arling, called back, ere 
his work was done, by that same tender, all- 


pitying, all-powerful voice, that of old bade th 


dead arise. 


* x ~ 
Once more I was at home. It was spring 
again, and the gardener was busy among thé 


flowers as he was past spring morning 
when I had stood lo 


and listless. But tl 


king out at him, so weary 
x all was different. 


if 
* 


is spril 
I was weary and listl no longer, nor was | 
alone, as before; ( Ruth was with me— 
Ruth, our darling, our household treasure, whom 
we had been so tenderly and carefully nursing 
back to life during the past three months; and 
not Ruth only, but Cx 


sin Rupert also. He had 
left his counting-hous« 1 


ind warehouses to the 
sare of others, a: yme down to our quiet 
house to keep his young wife company. He 
no longer urged isiness must be at- 
tended to;’ and R very tyrant in her 
new-found power, would not have listened t 
him if he had 

Standing there the 


breeze from the hi ce 


with th 
ming to us, and the 


sunshine, 
sweet, subtile scent the honeysuckle and 
from their nooks by the 
Ruth and I, stood and 


jasmine stealing 
brook-side, we two 
talked of the day he: 


to me; and after a 


letter of invitation came 
tle while we talked, too, 
of the events which had followed it. 

“Do you know, Letty,” 
Rupert heard all the hard things I said of him 
But he has for- 
them,” she added, 

life we had been 


she said, “ poor 
in my blind pain that night? 
given me for every one of 
softly. “All our married 
like strangers to each other, eold and proud; 
but now all that is over and done with forever 
We know each other at last.” 


pon already almost as 4 
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Her face brightened with its old radiant 
smile; and Rupert Ray, coming into the room 
at that moment, saw it, and smiled back, as I 
had used to think he never could have smiled. 

“No more confessions, Ruth,” he said. 

She blushed rosily, as any shy girl might, 
and half sighed as she looked up at him. 

“I have no more to make, Rupert,” she re- 
plied, “except that I have been very blind all 
these years, and very thankless,” 

Blind and thankless! From how many 
hearts among us might not the same cry arise? 
Blind we too often are to the great joys lying 
at our feet; thankless, cruelly thankless, for 
the love and the care and the full heart-store 
lavished upon us. It would be well for us if 
our plea were always met by the same loving- 
kindness and patient long-suffering, strong to 
endure and to forgive, that our Ruth read in 
her grave-faced husband’s eyes that day. 

When our charge was over and done with, 
and Ruth was looking her bright self again, 
the two, husband and wife in heart as well as 
in nature now, left us and went back to their 
city home, Then the little gray stone house 
fell back into its accustomed quiet. 

Reading the merry, piquant letter, brimful 
of joy and content, that Ruth sent to us on her 
arrival at home, my father pushed his glasses 
back and looked at my Aunt Janet. 

“Did I not tell you, Jenny, it would do Ruth 
good to have Letty with her? Something 
seemed urging me to let the child go, and I 
am thankful now, more than words could tell, 
that I yielded to it.” 

“Still, John, as I said then I say now—it 
was a risk,” 

“ Letty has come back to us; our own Letty 
still, Janet.” 

“She might not have done so.” 

“Might not,” said my father, thoughtfully. 
“Our lives are ever full of those mysterious 
‘might nots’ Let us 
be thankful that things are as they are. We 


and ‘might hare beens.’ 


have our own girl here—unchanged.” 

Was I? No: the same girl I never could 
be—never had been, from the time that a cer- 
tain pair of blue eyes and a tangle of fair 
golden hair stole my heart away during those 
quiet days that I kept Ruth company in her 
grand city home. The world called the owner 
of the blue eyes and the fair curls, Gordon 
Shaw, partner in my Cousin Rupert’s business; 
but I called him—my love. My own he was, 
and I knew it. I knew, too, that a long letter 
was shortly coming to tell my father all about 
it. And when the letter came, and immedi- 
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ately after the letter the writer of it, eager to 
enforce his claim, my father, as usual, looked 
to Aunt Janet for counsel in the emergency ; 
and I looked, too, expecting not counsel but 
reproof, 

We got neither; only my quiet, stately aunt 
seemed to lose her voice ior a second, as she 
softly smoothed my hot cheeks, and smiled on 
me through a mist of tears. 

“She must have left us some day, John; I 
think she has chosen well,” she said, when the 
mist had cleared and her usual calm had come 
back to her. 

Gordon bowed gratefully over her offered 
hand, while I loved her more than ever, if that 
were possible. And thus the greatest and most 
blessed change of my life came to me, for Gor- 
don and I were engaged, and the restless long- 
ing of my heart was stilled forever. I no longer 
asked to roam ; I no longer wearied for gayety. 
I was content to stay in my home and wait— 
wait with glad hope for the time when I should 
have one of my own, with Gordon Shaw for its 
head and master. 

Often, sitting dreaming in the quiet, my 
thoughts would go back to that November 
night, when I listened, in wondering silence, to 
Ruth's strange story. Out of those thoughts 
strong lessons and warnings rose, that my heart 
did not fail to cherish. Dangerous places 
showed out clearly in the light of her bitter 
experience ; pitfalls, that had wellnigh proved 
fatal to her feet, shone as lights before mine— 
so that through all my life I think I shall have 
cause to be thankful that ever I heard “ Rutu 
Ray's ConrEssion.” 


—— @ a 


TO ALICE. 
BY MARY BE. M’MILLAN. 
EAR Alice, I wonder if thoughts like mine 
| ) E’er come to ruffle your calm life’s joys? 
Do you ever sigh for a vanished smile? 


Do you ever weep for a silent voice? 


Our steps that mingled together once, 
Now lie in widely different ways; 
But thought is ae Sree as the air, you know— 


Say! think you ever of other days? 


Those days were blissful—and yet, ah! me, 
How many that loved us then are true? 
watch over us yet) 


( Those “ over the river”’ 
But of those that are diving, say, Alice, are rou? 
— 0 0c- 
Ir is better to sow a young heart with gener- 
ous thoughts and deeds than a field with corn, 
since the heart’s harvest is perpetual. 
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OTHER PEOPLE’S WINDOWS. 


BY PIPSISSIWAY POTTS, 


No. IV. 
A GIRL friend of mine, Lyd. Mason, a wide- 


nthusiastic Methodist, coaxed me 


to put r bay mare Humbug in their new 
top-carriage, last fall, and go with her to attend 
the Northern Ohio Conference. 

Now ] can go to such meetings and enjoy 
them much as men do. She understands 
all ab resolutions, and motions, and amend- 
ments d amendments to amendments, and 
all these things that are not housewifely and 
commo! women. A touching little incident 
occurred while there that I shall never forget. 


There were two men, both D.D.’s, desiring 


the presidency of a university. Both wanted 
it ina modest way. The younger, a meek, fair- 
faced e man, on whom it seemed God had 
set | of suffering, rose, and presented 
his cla n a quiet, unobtrusive way. 

His opponent, a large, rosy, portly man, of 
remarkably fine physique, then arose, and pre- 
sented his claims. 

Although his words were fair and glozing, 
and rat kind, the poison of asps was on his 
tongue. Each one had his friends, and they 


pushed forward the claims of their respective 





man. 

At last, the elder one grew personal. With- 
out a moment’s warning, and before the good 
old gray-haired Bishop could raise his hand or 
his voice, he tore away, as though,it were a 
mere drapery, the covering and the privacy, 
and | rother’s poor, sad, ill-starred life was 
expos view. 

He hi t up, a hideous thing. It was 
quickly d but we all saw it, and for an 
instant shuddered at the sight. 

Wi ced at the victim—the grace of God 
was given him abundantly in that moment. 
He was as pale as though his heart stood still 
and « his white hands nervously worked 
togeth¢ the dying man clutches at the bed- 
clothes grasps at nothingness; anon his 
cold f s would thread the silken lengths of 
his beard, then aimlessly gather up the curly 
hair that was pushed away from his pallid 
brow. His gray eyes were blue as steel, and 
his lips dry and parted. I could see them 


move, even as the lips of the dying move after 
speech has gone from them forever. Oh, it 


" 


was very saa) 





Suddenly the Bishop rose, gray-haired, and 
graceful, and benign, and beautiful beyond the 
mere pink-and-white and healthful flush of 
youth, or of manhood, and the wave of his 
hand had an eloquence in that was more 
powerful than the thunder 
of the orator who holds the audience as it were 


We feared lest the 


or the magnetism 


in the hollow of his hand 
injured man should rise and retort—he seemed 
so set apart of God, that we feared lest he 
would prove too human and rise, and the halo 
would fade away like a vapor, His signet fall 
from the deeply chiselled white face, and the 
man human would stand in the place of the 
man triumphant, sanctified, canonized. 

This thought, or fear, must have been uni- 
versal in the audience, for it outspoke just then 
—the thought assumed a tangible form; for an 
old man, tottering and gray, with a face almost 
saintly, rose from his seat at the farther end of 
his staff, trem- 


the church, and leaning or 
blingly and slowly walked the length of the 
long aisle, and reaching out his old hand, 
grasped that of the injured friend, and held it 
long, and shook it warmly and tenderly. He 
spoke not a word. 
chill that had frozen the blood of the poor 
They looked into each 


The spell, and horror, and 


brother was gone. 
other’s eyes, and the victim of slander saw 
there that he was beloved, trusted, vindicated, 
and believed. The vote was called for imme- 
Which shall be the 


University ? 


diately—a rising vote. 
honored President of - 

There was a rustling and a shuffling all 
through the house, as though the congregation 
were rising to sing 

“Praise God, from whor blessings flow; 
but it was to give the overwhelming vote in 
favor of the “Child of the Conference’”—the 
noble young man who had set aside wealth, and 
honor, and fame, and the world’s applause, and 
the preferences of his parents, to go forth a poor 
Methodist minister, to “preach Christ and him 
crucified.” Perhaps the opponent received 
half a dozen votes. 

The newly elected president arose, and ina 
low voice thanked the Conference for the kind- 
ness and love and trust given him. The meek- 
ness of the blessed Saviour was in the few words 
he spoke. 
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I looked around at Lyd., and her eyes were 
full of laughter. 

“Why, Miss Potts, what did you mean ?’ 
said; “women don’t vote; they arn’t allowed 
to; and here you’ve been standing up as tall 
and as straight as a poplar, voting with the 
Conference! Oh, my, what shall I do, I am 


: she 


30 diverted !” and she held her head down and 
stuffed her mouth full of handkerchief, while 
she shook with suppressed laughter, “ Dear 
me! Pipsey, daughter of Deacon Potts, an out- 
and-out, square-toed Baptist, getting up and 
voting right among the learned, wise, sedate 
members of Conference !”” 

“Did I vote, really, Lyd.?” said I, rubbing 
my eyes with my fists, as though I had been 
asleep, or absent from the flesh. ‘ Well, I can- 
not help it now. I was so excited that I had 
to do something. IfI’d not effervesced in that 
way, maybe I’d hurrah’d, or swung my cotton 
umbrella, or tossed up my silk calash with the 
yellow daisies in it, or did something a great 
deal worse. But for fear they take me to task 
for it, let us start home before the services 
close.” So we had a man hurry and hitch up 
Humbug, and our top-carriage wheels were 
humming homewards in less than twenty min- 


’ 


utes. 

Isyd. promised never to tell the Deacon, and 
he’ll never know of my transgression, unless he 
reads it in the “ Baptist Banner,” and that is 
the most unlikely thing in the world, 

I had to tell grandma all about the proceed- 
ings, and how the Bishop appeared, and the 
heads of the sermons, and of the music, and 
everything; but I was very careful to leave out 
about my standing up among the preachers 
and voting. She told me I must lay aside my 
slate-colored allipack dress, and not wear it 
again until I went to Baptist Association ; that 
likely I would see Deacon Skiles there, and 
she wanted I should be appearing well; that 
the deacon was a likely, well-to-do man, hon- 
est and pious, and a rale good provider, and I 
would be lucky if he chose me for to fill the 
place of his deceased pardner. 

The hot blood flew over my face, and I could 
feel it just the same as when I peep into the 
out-door oven to see if the loaves are baking; 
but I said not a word of all that was in my heart. 

Poor old grandma would think a woman 
honored if she could be the lawful wife of a 
man who kept for her eight Aldérney cows, 
and allowed her to do all the milking, skim- 
ming, scalding, and churning, and then—gen- 
erous husband—permit her to have half the 
profits. 














“That is the prettiest sun-bonnet I’ve seen 
this many a day,” I said to the children as I 
saw a lady closing the gate after her, and then 
rest her elbow on the post and stand and look 
at the picturesque clump of native trees just 
below the house at the turn of the road, 

It was a brown-and-white, small-checked, 
gingham bonnet, with raised cords run in it, a 
full cape, and ties of the same fastened in a 
bow-knot behind, 

“T wonder who she is?” said Ida; but just 
then she turned round, and who should it be 
but Cousin Barbara, wife of young Stephen 
Tucker Stump, who lives over at Taylor’s mill. 
She looked very sweet and clean, and I saw 
the rosiness—the result of the brush and sponge 
and sweet-scented toilet soap—was lingering 
about her yet. But, woman fashion, she had 
washed, and re-washed her face, and bathed 
her eyes, to take away the traces of a good cry. 
But I am too old a woman to be deceived thus; 
and I felt a little tremor quivering in my voice 
as I tried to say cheerily, “This is glorious 
weather that we are having, Bab; how the 
October lingers, and lingers! and the leaves 
are so green, and golden, and flamy, and beau- 
tiful, and the flowers make one as glad as they 
did in July! How are your flowers? Is your 
ever-blooming rose as pretty as ever?” 

Oh, in my efforts to make her glad, and to 
forget the tears of an hour before, I had torn 
open the very hurt that I was trying not to 
touch ! 

She leaned her arms on the table beside her, 
buried her face in them, and boohoo’d right out 
in a full-sized, painful, agonizing cry. 

“Why Barbara Stump!” said I; “did you 
come all the way over to Cousin Pip’s just to 
take a good storm of a cry, you poor thing? 
Don’t now, Barbie; come! I just knew, as soon 
as I saw your bright, clean face, that you’d been 
indulging in a bit of womanly recreation; so 
there now, dear! Well, baw] it out, if you must, 
ha, ha!” and I tried to laugh patronizingly, as I 
smoothed her light-brown braids, and patted 
her shoulders, “ Deary me, I don’t know what 
we women would do if we hadn’t the luxury of 
tears now and then!” 

Her sobs grew farther and farther apart, and 
at last she turned her head over sideways, and 
catching her breath, said: “ Tucker—he—”’ I 
leaned forward and put my hand over her 
mouth, and shook my head, saying, “ My dear 
coz, if there’s anything serious at all between 
you and your husband, why please don’t tell 
me. Why I am an old maid, Pipsey Potts, 
and would make the very worst kind of a 
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confidant, dont you see? Husband forsooth ! 
I wouldn’t know when they did right or wrong ; 
wouldn’t know how to manage one of ’em; 
couldn’t guess when to praise and when to 
blame, when to pet or when to scold, how to 
feed, or advise, or counsel, or drive, or coax, or 
ma 


Chen a wife, I think, should never tell any 
her Heavenly Father of her own trou- 


on¢ 
bles and disappointments, and the trials inci- 
dent to married life.” 

Bab’s eyes were twinkling by this time, 
despite e red swollen lids, and the red nobby 
nose, and the purple of her cheeks ; she began 
to look real pretty and happy, and the dimples 
dotted her chin and the corners of her mouth, 
and at last she said: “I declare I ought to be 
ashamed, coming over here to Uncle Adoni 
jah’s d sitting right down and giving you a 


free entertainment, without being invited, too.” 
Then we all laughed together, Ida, and Lily, 


and Bab, and I. 

‘Well, now the shower is over, I'll tell you 
what it You see, Tucker wants to make 
his last payment on the saw-mill next spring, 


and he depends on selling a lot of fat hogs in 


Marcl He has twenty-six pigs of all sizes, 


from those that would weigh one hundred and 
sev down to little thin fellows, three months 
old. He says there is nothing better for them 
than to let them run out, and root, and dig, and 


have their liberty, until it is time to begin to 
feed them for winter. 
rooted down the front gate, and all 


So he turned them out, 
came into the yard this forenoon, and rooted 
up into heaps all the pretty green sod in the 
front yard. They laid bare the roots of tke 
roses, and lilies, and dahlias, and peonies, and 
just tumbled everything up like a lot of chil- 
dren would feather beds, and pillows, and 
bolsters. 

‘The winding path in the front yard, that 
the preacher said was poetry itself, is as com- 
pletely gone as is the old meadow path in 
which I used to walk to school ten years ago. 

‘Oh, I did feel so sorry! I sat right down 
stone steps in the path, and howled like 
a poor dog. I thought of the toil I had put there, 
the digging, and shovelling, and the carrying 
of sod and placing it, and the watering of the 
plants and flowers, and of my poor hard black 
hands that had become horny in using the 
mattock, and shovel, and wheelbarrow, and I 


did feel as though I had been shamefully 
treated. And then to make it worse, Tucker 
heard me crying, and came to the house scared, 


Pos- 


led me a dunce and a big booby! 


and ca 
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itively, if Indiana had been no farther awa 
[ would have gon: 


Tucker 
said I might just as well take it coolly as not— 


than uncle’s, I do believe 


over there and applied for a divorce. 


that the grass would grow again ; just as thoug! 
he could make me believethat that tumbled-u; 
grass-plat would take root, and grow smooth 
and pretty again.” Here her voice quivered 
and I feared another flow of bittertears. I felt 
very sorry for Barbara. Oh, 1 told her how sadly 
I remembered when I was a blooming gir! of 
seventeen, how my poor heart went out i 
worshipful admiration to the flowers-—how er 
thusiastically I 4 love them, and how | 


starved for their tender ministry, but it was 


sternly denied me. l never wept sadder tear 
than I did once, when, in my lonely prisor 
walls, the third story of a bare, bleak log house 
walking for months backward and forward at 
the monotonous spinning-wheel, I glanced uy 
at my windows, and saw the strong morning 
vines that festooned them drooping and wilted 
I hurriedly looked down to the ground, and 
saw the white sides of a half dozen pigs com 
to the sunshine, as they 


placently turned uj 
slept in among the damp roots they had dug 
out and killed. 

My one joy and delight was gone, my sou 
was lacerated, and I lay down with my face or 
the floor and cried bitterly. There would hay 
been a grain of comfort had the words, “1 an 
sorry for you,” been spoken feelingly ; but im- 
moderate laughter only greeted me. Poor Bar 
bara! I “We bear 
great trials like heroes; we can suffer, and be 


said to her, women can 


strong and brave; we can endure as much as 
le 


wild Indians, and not falter; 
strong men when they break down, and are as 


we can uphold 
weak as children; we can 
trials, and difficulties, and litigation, and un- 
reasonable anger, and malice, into sunny val- 
Whe: 


they are perplexed and know not which way 


leys, and almost make saints of them. 


to turn, we solve their difficulties for them, and 
point the right way; we make them more 
manly,and noble, and unselfish ; and yet we d 
not go out of our own sphere to do this; we di 
not take one step out of our way. 

“We can bear pain, and loss, and poverty, 
and bereavement, and sorrows untold ; Crosses 
heavier than shoulders could 
carry ; taunts, and unkind allusions, and harsh 
words frofi those who may not understand or 
appreciate us; motives may be attributed to us 


man’s 


strong 


that our true natures would scorn—all this, 
yet how weakly we bear the 


and more—and 


loss of a favorite flower, or a pet canary, or 


lead them out of 
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ON 


me little fancy of ours, that comes near to 
ur finest sensibilities ! 

“T am often ashamed of myself, so strong, 

tso weak. Many a time when a great little 
sorrow like yours comes right up in my face, 
ind meets me fairly in combat, I square myself 
and think a minute, and say: ‘Oh, it does hurt; 
| am so hurt! but in one year, or two years 
from this time, there will not be a trace of it. 
Now it overwhelms me—covers me—fights me 
like an assassin ; but it will pass away, as passes 
he cireles in the still water when I drop down 
a tiny pebble; it will go away and leave no 
race, NO more than does the echo that answers 
my voice from yon high hill-top, 

“Then I sing Old Hundred, or Coronation 
r China, or some of those grand old jubilant 
hymns as I go about my work, and they lift me 
ip, buoyantly as lifts the wild sea waves the 
ight shallop that tosses on its surface.” 

Barbara’s face put on a sweet, subdued ex- 
pression, and I told her to carry all this homely 
philosophy of her Cousin Pip’s home with her, 
and if she could use any of it, todo so. I know 
ff no better way, in my groping blindness, 
than this odd line I have marked out for my- 
self, and found good enough to recommend to 
thers, 

Ida came in just then very opportunely, with 
1 cup of tea, and a slice of bread and butter 
for Cousin Barbara; and she went home feeling 
a great deal better than when she came. 

I have learned one thing, and that is, if an 
evil or an annoyance comes upon me, and it 
cannot be set aside, to try and bear it cheerfully, 
and not fret, and fuss, and make the trouble 
ten times harder to be borne; but such reason- 
ng is difficult to be understood by one young 
ind impatient and enthusiastic. The world is 
full of women like poor Cousin Barbara. 


2 


Every man builds his own house; builds 

many-chambered, fresh-ventilated, picture- 
hung, vine-wreathed, guest-full; or low-pent, 
bare-wall, flowerless, inhospitable—just in ac- 
cordance with his inner nature, Precisely as 
the internal force of affinity in the mollusk 
lays hold of and aggregates round itself the 
fine lime particles in the sea-water, so does the 
internal force in the human soul lay hold 
of and aggregate around itself what it wants. 


~—sorico—— 

Every person complains of the badness of 

his memory ; but none of their defective judg- 
ment, 


THE 


“ON THE SHORE.” 


BY ADELAIDE STOUT. 


On the s! s of the Adriatic, the wives and 
iren of the fishermen gather at sunset, and singa 
wild, sweet me« iv, till the answering notes come 
floating over the waves, telling that the loved ones 


are homeward bound. 


We cannot tell how pure and glad 
That blended song would be 

To those brave souls who toil all day 
In rowing on the sea; 

Some chord should answer in the soul 
To that sweet evening song, 

Some voice we love be lifted there 
Amid the gathered throng. 


Ah, love would thrill the weary heart ! 
Love, whispering soft, and low, 

‘For thee one heart doth wait to-night! 
With yearning thoughts, I know.” 

O ye, whose voices blend, to night, 
Upon the shining shore, 

We never yearned toward heavenly rest 


Till ye had passed before! 


No answering chord within the heart 
There ever, ever seemed, 

Till lips we loved had taken up 
The song of the redeemed. 

O sweet, glad thought! they watch for us, 
Toiling in rowing yet! 

They see our life-barks cut the foam, 
Hard for the haven set! 

Beloved, on the heavenly shore 
How sweetly we are drawn! 

Our soul trills through fine chords to-night, 
To rifted notes of song! 

The sea of life is still; we drift 
From every soul apart 

How gladly ! and we strive to hush 
[he beating of our heart. 


And leaning so, we list, and yearn, 
lo catch each rifted tone, 

More sweet, and faint than echoes are 
Whose mystic wings have grown 

Aweary ; yet, however faint 
These waft from o'er life’s sea, 

They touch our hearts, and so we guess 
What the new song will be. 


- 2 OO 

To repeat what you have heard in social 
intercourse is sometimes a sad _ treachery; 
and when it is not treacherous, it is often 


foolish, 


Concerr is to nature what paint is to beauty; 
it is not only needless, but impairs what it 


would improve. 
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LOST. 


BY MARY ELLA HURT! 


YIRLS,” said Joe Henders looking 
I meditatively at a pile of books lying on 
table at her side, “ what a grand thing it 
be to be an authoress; I would give all I 
sed in the world to gain fame and lite rary 
rs.” 
We all glanced up in surprise as Joe spoke. 
re had been a perfect silence for the last 
broken only by the 


muibnutes, whispered 


One, two, three,” of Lily Armbrustar, who 
busily crocheting a gay zephyr tidy, and 
scratching of a pen over the paper as an- 

of the party worked diligently in the 
reparation of the morrow’s lessons 

We were a party of six merry, light-hearted 

yol-girls, gathered that cold March night in 

Lindenmeyer’s comfortable sitting-room. 


We were inseparable friends, attending the 


e school, and living in close proximity t 
inother; and scarcely an evening passed 

it finding us assembled at the house of 
f the girls, each bringing with her the 
ns for the next day, to which we would 
devote the first hour; after these were com- 
tted to memory, we would have a pleasant 


che cke rs 


sometimes impromptu charades 


or perhaps a quiet game of 


bbage ; 

i be the evening’s programme ; and amore 

ent, happier assemblage of girls could 
ever be found, 

On this particular evening we had all fin- 

ed our respective taskg, with the exception 

Mollie 


idly across the paper as she bent over the 


Archer, whose pen was gliding 


page. Some of the party were reading, 
1 the others employed upon some light arti- 
of fancy work. 


Only ’ 


one of the group was idle; this was 


te Carroll, who, curled snugly up in the 
ner of the lounge, was watching us with 
the 


that she was lazy, and would stoutly de- 


f-closed eyes. Kate scorned insinua- 
clare that no one accomplished more than she 
i, although she owned she did like to lounge 
little in the evening. 
Joe Henderson, who had uttered the sentence 
the beginning of our story, was a slender 
irl of fourteen, with fair complexion, almost 
childish face, and very light hair, cut short, and 
standing out boldly in every direction; no one, 
my knowledge, ever saw it parted straight, 
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and, as Kate ( used to say, “ The part 


Joe's hair loo} if it had lost its way 


was travelli: one direction and th 


in another - was clad in a short, dar 


brown dre little blue flannel jack 


thrown care around her. Any stranger 


to have heard her words and then glanced 

her appearance, would have laughed outrigl 
I £ 

onsidered Joe as an ora 


words created a profou 


but upon us, 
on any sul 


sensation 


Lily Arm! r, the youngest of the grou; 
who was s a low stool at Joe’s si 
looked up y, and said in a sympathe 
tone: “ Wl t yu write a book, then, J 
I know you |; and she slid her little ha 


into Jos 1 her head upon her knee. 


Lily was a de ite child of twelve, as frag 


as the flower name she bore, and w 


petted by every one. In her eyes, Joe was 


paragon of nd Lily was never hap 


when absent fr er side. 


Joe smile y down upon the uplift 


“T wish I 


face, and said rowfully : cou 


darling; but | afraid that my ambition 
greater than my intellect; but if Lou Linde 
meyer would try, 1 know that she would s 


ceed,” gian< £ Lou, who was deep in ti 
e Old Curiosity Shop,” a 
the 


anything around her; but: 


mysteries 
too much interested in fate of its litt 
heroine i 


she heard her ne mentioned, she raised he 


head and sai liringly 
“ Did you speak t me ?” 
* Joe wa g that you could write a b 
if you wi 


7 ri x plained Lily. 
“ T write 


“Wh 


exclaimed Lou. 


I would be the happiest girl in the world if! 
could ; but it imy ssible,”’ 
“ Eurek denly cried Kate Carrol 


upright position, and elaj 
“1 know wha 


springing 
ping her hands with delight. 
us all try together, and s 
It could b 


grand, with so much talent 


we can do, gi! let 
what kind 
nothing less 


ry we can write, 


employed i: production of it. 
“You know the 


cooks,” said Mollie Archer, who, having fir- 


old saying about too mar 


ished her writing, had joined the circle, an 


now spoke for the first time, 


“ But,” per 1 Kate, eagerly, “it would be 
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WHAT THE 


the easiest thing in the world to write a novel, 

every one of us would help. Oh! wouldn’t 
it be splendid; just imagine seeing it in print, 
and saying to yourself, “ J wrote that.” 

“But how would we get it published?” said 
Lou, thoughtfully ; “ would we have it issued 
in book form, or would we send it to some 
periodical ?” 

z Well, I incline to the periodical,” said 
Kate, after a moment’s thought; “ because,’ 
argumentatively, “it would be very thrilling, 
of course, and it would be so nice to have folks 
read it, and just as they get to the most inter- 
‘To be 


wouldn’t they be mad? I 


esting part, they would find that it was 
continued,’, Oh! 
would just like to see them about that time.” 
And madcap Kate fairly bounced up and down 
upon the lounge, in the exuberance of her glee 
“Yes, it certainly must be either a magazine 
ora newspaper,” 

“Will it be very long,” 
sparkling eyes. 


asked Lily, with 


" 


“Oh, my, yes!” said Kate; “you don’t sup- 
pose that six heads combined would write a 
short story! What do you say to my proposal, 
girls?” 

“IT can answer only for myself,” said Lou; 
‘but I think it is a capital idea.” 

“ And I,” “and I,” echoed Mollie and Lily. 

“T would be as much pleased as you are with 
the idea, if I thought we would succeed,” said 
Joe; “but as dearly as I would love to be an 
authoress, still I fear none of us have the re- 
quisite talent to undertake such a difficult task, 
as I know this would be.” 

“Difficult!” said Kate, scornfully ; 
The combined 


“why it 
would be mere child’s play. 
eflorts of six intelligent girls not enough to 
write one novel; humph !” 

“ Nell,” continued she, turning to me, “ you 
are sitting there as demurely as a Quakeress ; 
what is your opinion of our project ?” 

“T think,” said I, bluntly, “that Joe is the 
only sensible one among you; but, of course, 
if you are all bent upon the undertaking, I will 
not say one word to discourage you, and you 
are heartily welcome to any assistance I can 
give you.” 

“That's a darling,” 
ferocious hug, thereby disarranging my collar 


said Kate, giving mea 
and scratching my cheek. I gave her a gentle 
pinch to restore her equanimity, and then we 
all settled down to discuss the projected story. 

“How long do you think it will take to 
write it, Kate?” said Mollie, in a perfect 
flutter of excitement. 
right off?” 


“Can’t we commence 
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“Yen” 
the present, you know, and if we commence it 
finish it to- 


replied Kate, “there is no time like 
to-night we can very probably 
morrow or nextday. Isn’t there 
‘Always take time by the top- 


a proverb 
that says, 
senot ?’” 

“ Forelock,” corrected Joe, with an expres- 
sion of horror at Kate’s mistake 

“Well, forelock, then ; 


both mean the same thing,” said Kate, with 


it don’t matter, they 


asperity ; “ but that has nothing to do with the 


subject in hand. Lou, get some paper, and we 
Willi commence now.” 
Lou opened her desk, and after looking care- 


fully through it, said in a disappointed tone: 


“1 can find only one quire ; will that 


be enough 
to commence upon? 
, 


“Well, I suppose we will have to make it 


do for to-night,” said Mollie, who was impa- 


tient to begin, “and we can buy some more 
to-morrow.” 


} 


Lou produced the paper, and we all drew 


our chairs a little closer in the circle, and as- 
sumed the dignified expression befitting embryo 
literary celebrities. 


“Who is to be the amanuensis ?” inquired Joe, 





in a melo-dramatic tone; “ for, of course, one of 
us will have to transfer to paper the glowing 
words that fall like gems from the eloquent lips 
of the respective members of this assembled 
company. There! wouldn’t that be a splendid 
sentence for our story ? it has rather a poetical 
sound, I think,” 

“ Yes, capital ; just jot that down, Joe,” said 
Kate, “and we will use it when occasion re- 
quires; and I guess you might as well do all 
the writing, for Jam too lazy, and none of the 
others can write well enough.” 


- Why, Kate Carroll,” cried Lou, whoever 
said you could write better than the rest of us ? 


You blot every sheet of paper you use, and if 


write the book, we will have to apply the 

words of a certain poet to ourselves, and repeat 
dolefully— 

‘I certain 

When f 

But dear 

For I've forgotten it.’” 





That is the idea, but I slightly altered the words, 
And now I have one request to make before we 
commence, and it is simply this, I want the 
hero to be named either ‘ Fitzmaurice or Fitz- 
gerald,’ they are my favorite names and they 
have such a romantic sound,” 

“No,” said Kate, decidedly, “ I was the one 
that proposed the book, and I will not have a 


” 


hero with fits, 


















ARTHUR'S LADY’S 
Don’t be spiteful, Kate,” said I; “we all 
know that your chirography is nothing to boast 
if; but that is no disgrace; and if you spend 
the evening in disputing, we will never get the 
story commenced.” 

“Yes, do begin,” impatiently exclaimed Mol- 

Archer. “What is it to be about—and 
what is to be the name of it?” 

“One question at a time, if you please,” said 
Joe, with an assumption of dignity, as she drew 

1ir up to the table, and arranged paper 

i pen within reach of her hand. “Suppose 

f us gives her idea of what the book 
ght to be like, and whichever we think the 
best we can use.” 

‘Very good,” said Mollie; “and as Lou is 
hostess and the oldest of the party, we will hear 

> views upon the subject first.” 

Lou spent several minutes in deep thought, 
and then said slowly and hesitatingly: “ How 
would it do to have the hero and heroine de- 

tedly attached to one another, and on the 

f marriage a designing villain shall come 
rward, and threaten to publish to the world 
terrible secret which he has discovered in 
reference to the young lady’s father, and will 
keep silence only on condition that she will 
become his wife. Fearing that her father will 
lie of grief and shame if his secret is known to 
the world, she consents to marry him ; and then 
the end the hero can come forward and 
prove that the secret is no secret at all, but 

erely a plausible story invented by the vil- 


n to frighten the heroine into a marriage 
with himself? Of course it will end happily ; 


the lovers will get married, and their enemies 
will be punished for their wickedness.” 

Kate had listened with.gradually widening 
eyes, and as Lou paused she exclaimed: “ Aint 
you a pretty one, Lou Lindenmeyer, sitting 
there telling us ‘David Copperfield’ all over 
again, and trying to make us believe that you 
made it up yourself! Why, any child could 
see that that was nothing but the story of Agnes 
Wickfield and David Copperfield. I own 
Dickens is a pretty good author, but we don’t 
want any second-hand plots.” 

“Tt isn’t one bit like David Copperfield,” 
said Lou, indignantly, with flushed cheeks and 
tearful eyes ; “I composed it all myself; and I 
think it sounds splendidly.” 

“Never mind, Lou,” said I; “let us hear 
what Kate has to say; I have no doubt her 
plot will excel anything ever before heard of in 
American literature.” 

“Well,” said Kate, “I don’t want any of 
your namby-pamby sort of novels; I want 


\ 
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something with a terrible mystery all through 
the book, and the heroine getting out of a scrape 
in one chapter only to get into another in the 
next, and then in the end she can find out that | 
she isn’t herself at all, but somebody else— 
stolen away when she was a baby, you know. 
And, oh! I'll tell you what would be splendid— 
let her fall in love with her own brother, and 
just as they are going to be married she can 
discover who she is, and faint away at finding 
it out; and when she revives she can be clasped 
in the arms of her long-lost parents; and then 
she can discover that she only loved Victor St. 
Clair (that must be his name) as a brother all 
the time, and she can turn around and marry 
some real nice fellow that we can have all ready 


waiting for her in the book. There now,” said 


Kate, triumphantly, as she paused for breath— 
for she had rattled out these words without a 
moment’s hesitation—“ who can ask anything 
better than that? But, of course, we will hear 


what the others have to say before we decide 
which plot we will make use of,” and she looked 
complacently around, as if challenging us to 
excel her in talent, if we could. 

“That all sounds very well,” said Lou, who 
was still smarting under the imputation that 
she had plagiarized ; “ but if I write a novel, I 
want the heroine to have more stability of 
character than to love one man until the end 
of the book and then turn around and marry 
another.” 


“ Why, what do you want herto do?” retorted 
Kate, flaring up. “ You surely don’t want her 
to marry her brother! But I have just thought 


of a splendid plan. Suppose we say that, just 
as the lovers are plunged in grief at finding 
they are so nearly related, they discover that 
he aint her brother after all, but a foundling 
left at the door in a basket; and, to cap the 
climax, he will turn out to be the son of some 
great count or lord, and they can get married 
in style.” 

“Oh!” said Mollie, “that will be grand. 
But what do you think, Joe; are you satisfied 
with Kate’s proposed plot?” 

Joe hesitated for a moment, and then replied 
slowly: “I have no doubt it would make a very 
thrilling novel. But don’t you think, girls, 
that an American book, written by six intelli- 
gent American girls, ought to have some better 
object in view than affording an hour’s amuse- 
ment for thoughtless readers? J say, let the 
heroine be a good, loving Christian girl, whose 
noble conduct and loving self-sacrifice, through 
the entire book, will serve as a model for those 
of our readers who are striving to conquer their 
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faults, and seeking to look above the foolish 
frivolities of this world to a better and brighter 
sphere. What a grand thing it would be if we 


in our book, let it be em 


could do even a little good in the world; and if 


there ts any talent 
ployed in our Master's cause.” 

Joe’s voice had become tremulous as she 
spoke, and there were tears in the eyes of all, 
for we all knew and sympathized with Joe’s 
feelings upon the subject of religion, 

“Haven't you any suggestions to make, 
Nellie?” 
pause, 

“No,” replied I; “what Joe has said ex- 


inquired Lou, after a few minutes’ 


presses all that I could say on the subject ; and I 
think if we adoy t that atyle our story will meet 
with a more cordial reception than a sensa- 
tional novel would.” 

“(© dear!” said Kate; “just fancy me pointed 
out by persons as the authoress of a ‘ Moral 


lare 


Story for Young Folks.’ I would never « 
to laugh again; and I suppose I should have to 
act like this,” and she drew down the corners 
of her mouth, and, with a severe look at each 
of us, said solemnly: “‘ No le vity, young ladies : 
no levity; I can allow no jesting upon serious 
: it grieves me to the heart to see your 





subjec 


worldliness; if you will accept a word of advice 


from so humble a person as myself, I would 


recommend to your perusal my book, entitled 


} 
‘Sweet Clover for Lost Shee p; ” and the wild 


virl assumed such an air of mock seriousness 





that none of us could resist a smile at he 
representation of a moral authoress. 

Just at this moment a loud ringing of the 
door bell startled us, and, glancing at the clock, 
we were dismayed to find it was half past nine. 

“QO dear!” said Lou, despairingly, ” there 
comes some body after one of y« u, and we shal] 
not get our book commenced, after all. 

“<?T was ever thus from childhood’s hour, 
spouted Kate; “but we can commence it j Ist 
as well to-morrow night; and I guess our ideas 
will ‘keep.’ ” 

It proved to be a servant sent after Lily; 
and, gathering up our school books in haste, 
we wrapped our shawls and hoods around us, 
ind all scampered off; for nine o’clock was the 
hour at which all good children should be at 
home—at least so our parents thought. 

As we separate d, Kate said: “ We will cer- 
tainly write our book to-morrow night; so in 
the meantime you can all try to think of some- 


} 
i 


thing excruciatingly funny to put into it ;” and, 
with the expectation of seeing each other th 
next evening, we parted. 
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How often it occurs that when all seems 


bright and beautiful around us, when our heart 





are bounding with delight, and when sorrow or 


trouble seems some far-off phantasm of the im- 
agination, that a gulf will open at our feet, and 


without a moment’s warning we find ourselves 
plunged in the maelstrom of grief or misfor- 
tune; and those whose bright eyes and cheerfu 
faces proclaim unimpaired health may by some 
accident or misfortune, be brought in a few 


hours to the verge ol! the grave. 
The next day was cold and stormy; Ka 
with her usual disregard of her health, sat 


school with wet feet and « » clothing. I 


the evening she con p 





ache and sore throat, and was too sic} 





us. The succeeding day found her with a hig 
fever. Day after day passed, and we met w 
grave faces; none of us thought of beginni: 


our book until Kate would be with us to 
assist, 

At last she began to recover, and now an- 
other trial awaited us. Lou Lindenmeyer’s 
father heard of a lucrative position in the West, 
ind as he had for a long time thought seriously 


of moving to one of the Western States, he d 


cided that a better opportunity would never 
offer, and after a few weeks’ preparation, the 


family left for a far distant State. 





Lou was almost broken-hearted at leaving 
all the friends whom sh n and loved 
for so many years; and it was with many tears 
and sobs that we saw her leave. 

Lily Armbrustar moved to a different part 


the city, and our pleasant party was completely 


Kate’s health returned slowly, and during 
her convalescence she had 1 { er 
thoughts to s ibjects that she had hith« =- 
regarded ; and on her recovery, to the surprisé 
of every one, united herself with the churc! 
She is still a merry, light-hearted girl, but he: 


wild spirits are toned down, and her expressi 


] 
betokens a mind at pe 


I am sorry to say “Our Novel” was ney 


written, and the public litthe dream what th 
have lost. No doubt it would have created a 
sensation in the literary world; but, alas— 
f s s of g 
SS BST 


Ir is easy in the world to live after t 
world’s opinion; it is easy in solituce to liv 
after our own; but the great man is he who i 
the midst of the crowd keeps with perfect 


, 
sweetness the independence O! solitude, 
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She hesitated some time about 


Vv 


hich looked forth in ever ince, 


“COUSIN HANNAHS SHOPPING Ef 


BY GERALD. 


i striking contrast as 


Y, truly, afforded : 


stood, side by side, equipped lor their 
tour. Cousin Hannah’s tall, spare 
lad in a substantial checked wn of 


weaving and making up, with no 


ty in the skirts, and innocent of the 
ipproagh to trimming; her heavy plaid 
i 


uwn well up around her t! t, an 
squarely across her chest, f fear of 
“spell of the rheumatiz,” as she ex- 
her grav hairs, smoothly combed 


ck from her thin face, were laid 


islin cap of home manufacture with 
plaited frill, and ther a ¢ table 
tin hood, made—as she told the elegant 


was contemplating the 


old 


rom a piece Mrs. Lennex put in the rag 


se, who 


ham per- 


hands with any covering, but finally 


, as the wind blew quite sharply, 


brow! cottor gioves, 


id draw on h 


were more gente 1, she ’sposed, than her 
mittens,” Jennie, or Jane, as Cou- 

ah always called her, (being opposed 
mgled ways,) looked the periection of 
in her gray suit, with a knot of blue 

t the throat, and another holding back 


wn curls from the radiant face. 


er appointments were in good ta te, and 
an eye to the requirements of Dame 
the boots, the glgves, the perfumed 


7: i 
hief, all were in keeping. 
rm was there, but it lay not altogether 
eautiful bloom of the smooth, round 
r the brightness of the clear hazel ey: 
solt ng ringlets, or in the 


the graceful head; but in 


the clusteri 
the loving 
ever 
» shed its brightness in mu 
ss to all. 

Hannah had for some minutes been 


toward the clonds, 


g anxious glances 
were gathering rather ominously in the 
ind finally exclaiming, “I wouldn’t get 
orocco shoes wet through for a power 





in search of her leather « 


the 
made ’em for me nigh on to six years 
’ left the 


gs and “ blue 


ey—why, Nathan F\ down on 


1 I feel desperit carerul of ’em, 


40) 


rations of 


Hardly | 
Rose Me rw! 


disgust towar ter, 


of the most 


forth with: “ ¥ great 


on the street w } 


M rrors! Tha 


Lawtons or 


tune she ns 


then goodness |} w long she will 
you with her irrants’ anc 
terminable ¢g her go alone. 
her direct find the way 


enough.” 
“No, Rose,” 1 Jennie. quiet) 
ing her port e spoke, 
Hannah has 
grudge her a t and 
“Tris? 


ive enougn 


a figure; sh 
crows, and sne WV ure 
that she is st wn to Cousin 
Merwin’s. At 


by her awkwar s and questions, 
wish that y ‘ ip some of 
Quixotic not r good to suc 
ple.” 

“Don't fe Rose ;” and 
laughed merr ill not be disg 


by shoppit 





pettishly bur 
fool to be 
ch atyle. Su 
ing you sl of our friends 


ng out so eariy 


me, that I « 
ittentl 


to go out will 
i her own 


to tell e¢erv! 


you will be mort 





} 


sed upon her, wher 


Pp 
’ 

' 

we i 

} 

ul 

rf 

re 

y 


is not dre e, and has old- 
fashioned { ng things by their 
right nal roughly go d 
kind-hearted be mortified what 
you call I would not leave 
her to fh t our bustling eet 
alone. Ker nearly seventy years 
old ; and su have forgotter v 
skilfully ar nursed me tl h 
scarlet fever, when | taken ill at her se 
years age 

“No, I have not f tten; but that w no 
more than he luty; beside, mamma 
made her present ch amply repaid her 
for any exert i¢ made in your be- 
half.” 

“©O Sister R ’t talk so, it is unworthy 
of you ; som n never be repaid with 
money or anyt g which money ean buy. 
Poor Hannah envies m imma her tw 9 rls 
more than au nd we surely ca pare 
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1 little loving kindness to brighten her lone, 





hildless life. 
“ Well, Jennie, as you say, only don’t preach, 
r expect me to fall in with your ideas of right 
ind wrong. I shall never consider myself 
~alled upon to sacrifice my respectability to 
wait upon awkward clodhoppers.” 
“ Hush ! she is in the front parlor,” whispered 
Jennie, reprovingly, with a grieved look. 
“That matters nothing; she has the bless- 
x of deafness added to her other charms, 
that you can have the pleasure of shouting ou 
our interpretations all through your tour 
nd with a vexed Jangh, Miss Rose flour 
t of the room just as Cousin Hannah en- 





red by another door, at last ready. Even if it 
rain, she announced “She was neither 

gar or sait, and had no finery to spile. , 

As they set forth she gave her determina 


tion to use no street cars; she wanted to visit 





ore than one p and she should not pay 
extra fare eve ry time she took a car on the 
same route; there was no sort of accommoda- 


tion in them; so on her feet she should keep 


| 
to the end, : 

They climbed the stairs to a newspaper 
office for the introduction to their labors, so as 
to have “that off her mind ;” where she in- 
formed the amused editor, as she paid her 
year’s subscription in advance, that she should 
“recommend his paper to all on the mountain, 
standing very erect as she gave her place of 


abode,) provided he sent it regu 





arly, and 
printed all the news from L ttleton, where she 
lived all her days until she went on to th 

untain to live with Deacon Jones’s family 
the first folks in the village.” He assure 
her of his wish to do his best to please lis 

ribers; and she left the sanctum rejoicing 
over the amount of “proper comfort she 
should take reading that paper during thi 
winter. 

The next call was at a jeweller’s, wher 
wished to char re her glasses Here she c 
vulsed every one W ithin earshot, by the qu tint 
ness of her remarks concerning the pomps and 
vanities which on all sides met her eyes. 
After trying several pairs of spees, she settled 


A lady custom 





ipon one as just the article. 


} 


having laid down a new magazine upon the 


counter, she took it up and tested her new 
glasses by reading, in an extremely audible 
voice, a bit of poetry which attracted her at- 
tention. Asshe read she criticized, and ended 
by wishing that she was going to stay at “Con- 


sin Polly’s” long enough to borrow th: k 


for a thorough perusal, Having arranged 


these matters to her satisfaction, the main 


business of the day 


upon. 
“ Now, Jane, I want you to take me to t! 
store in town, for I must match that black silk 
of mine, and it isan amazin good piece. Silks 
: 


used to have some heft to ’em wh [ bought 
that, Why —let me see: i 


before brother Aaron was marri< 


that was the winter 
’ ~ 





yidest boy Oscar Heman will be fifteen come 
next April. Only one new pair of sleeves in 


ull that time. What do vou think of that for 


economy, Miss Jane?” and she gave a tri 
um] hant shrug u rd, which elevated he 
shoulders and her decided head a few inch« 
re 
‘Since I have gone on to the m tain to 
ive, I ams yody, and I am invited out 


quiltins and tea-drinkins with the young folks; 


the deacons all « me, and even the 1 linister ; 





and we walk out to the tea-table lockin’ arms, 
high styl same as you do in the city, ] 
‘spose. So you see I want to fix up as smart 





as any of ’em. I have got that pretty mus 

sp with the border you worked for me, and I 
Keep it for these kinder socia 
meetings, where I can take off n y 


thed, and after 


By this time the store was re 





critical survey of the windows from the 
de, Cousin Hannah stepped in. She told the 





gentlemanly clerk—who appeared 





wishes—that she should keep him sometime 


busy; for if he did well by her, “she calculated 
to trade a big bill. I have come more’n t' 
hundred miles from the mountain where tl} 
re digging that great tunnel. I reck 


have read of that in the paper. 


He sm lingly assented, and confessed t 1 
knowledge of the tunnel and its whereabouts, 
und hoped that he should be able to please 
taste in the matter of dry goods, inquiring w 
style she preferred. 

‘Well, first, I want some good strong calico 

no delaines or any of the thin stuffs city { 3 
ike. When I want a woollen dress v0 t 
the loom; see”—and she extended her s ve 
for the young man’s inspectior : - 
made, and sets old winter at defiane Vi 
have wild blasts on our hills, and ne to be 
independent oft stores and factories. But now 
I want some dresses for next summer nd J 


think that light buff would answer for one. 
Come, Jane, pick me out two more, and that 
vill set me up.” 





Chen followed chintz for curtains, and next 
; 
demand ior some low ere ( 
1 doul es 1 pr t 








d, and I « 


fashi ur way to have gay 


ike, and | 





gowns made up my 


one the next time I went to the 


ennie’s 
implicit faith, 
hest black 
“3 3 “i 7 

She was directed to the silk counter, but 


lling to exchange her salesman 


was soon accomplished with J 
" 


whose taste she placed 


e demanded to be shown the 


She 


ne 


was “a proper mannered young 


she felt kinder acquainted with him, 
ould thank him to go down and help 
gh with this, too.” 


Silks for her seiec- 


y, he displayed the 
en, lo and hehold ! the prices we lar 


r ken, and she was at a great loss, 
Jane,” she exclaimed, as she pushed 
earel 


ld silk 


wn and 


to get ac 


r hood from her face 
will cost more to fix up that 


my calicoes, chintz, double g 


ver mind, I’m going to weave about 
3s of rug this winter for Miss Sophrony 
and I guess I will afford it for once. 
two yards, and hold it easy on the edge. 
she added, as the clerk com} 


1 





her orders, “foot up i 
is ] pay cash instead of dick you can 

a spool or two ol thread, r some 
e matter. 

on you don’t sell over ten dollars at 
every day, young man?” she said, as 


led each pie e ol money to Jennie be 





ing it to the clerk, t ) r ure 
didn’t pay out an re ity-cent 
sters for five cents, as she did once. 


told that her bundle would be sent to 


lence on the next round of the errand 
. * ‘ : 
she assured them that she | carried 


r heft than that ma y atime throug! 
woods, when she 

wn to the store 

nersei 


refore insisted upon carrying it 


nee was aljogether too far for them to 


} 
under 





po, taking the packas cosy 
rm, she sallied forth, uttering many 


his “good man- 





ind self-gratulations upon the extent of 
} 
inases. 


w, Jennie, I must stop at Dr. Morton’s, 


will pilot me to the place; I’ve almost 
s whereabouts; but I promised them a 
[ ever came back to Blay a day gain, | 


piece coverljds and make butter for his 


nd it raly would seem like old times to 
ok 


ow but I’! stoy 


at them. On second thoughts 


ver to dinner, as they 
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r meé 


said, if 


will neve was kind to 
woman, - 
W ith a chee 


* Cousin 


the 


Hat 
handsome s in the city 


] 


ue 


} 


she was welcomed w iOspitat 
Before th 
in, they were on theiz 


ex¢ vith delight: 


closed 
Hannah 
Miss Morton a rv 
me; they treat 


the queen N cK Up there. ‘I 


not afraid if tl r 1 poor old 
body like r { ill lose their 
ability. | ers e that those a 
afraid who hay to loae. I 
mighty good « but the cid 
was pale a “ it fizzed and 


when they | 
ne 


ina buz; a le 


cider don’t 


On rea er she had displayed 
her pur hase ede ] to measure wiln 
outstretche the tip of her nos 


what she « i ol 





from her gay « é wi 

She cut it resenting it to Jenni 
said, with a Rose: “ There, that 
will make y 1 apron for afternoor 
pockets and \ knows what it may 
do? I had ree colors it it wit 
my Reuben w pany with me, : 
he allers said tl a al ted him firs 
] told you t int be sorry ior wait 


ing on an ¢ y a, 


Jennie 


a kind and 





of the scorni Rose’s moutl 

The visit « f Hannah returned t 
he r mount ( city n 
more, Ux e fan of hex 
welfare, ar with a message of thanks 
to Jennic I Iness in their shopping 
expedition But one day Mr. 
Merwin ca is library with an open 
letter in his | illed for his daughter 

“Plere is a j 1 the good Deacon 
Jones your | Hannah, of the mem- 
orable dow sed to speak of. It 


seems that s 


her fathers at has selected you 
heiress. I aly y | wed her to be 


poor, as she w 
toiled at spinni: 
but it 


‘a hich ¢ 
farm, which t 


seems & 


juite a 8 





lot of troub!] 


sd 


er, 


ut it set my head 


after that. 


manage d for her, an 


bime by. Y 


an < 


e now 


e young girl escort 
her bundle to ons 

i , wher 
warmth, 
evening had fai: 
homeward wa 
knew 
ould be glad to se 


1 was first cousir 


uey are 


country 


espe 


joame 


] 


Cit 


1-fashioned yar 


ely soul, is gathered to 


as he! 


quite 


sely econ¢ mic al, and 


weaving so incessantly 





that 















wher 
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fairly 
l way, 
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to see 
sin { 
ev are 


untry 
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iad a 
that 
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id all 


City 


Nik 
that 
Oo! 
may 


y he ' 


1 to 
no 
he r 
nks 
ing 
Mr. 


en 


On 





so sundry share 


in railroad stock up ther 
which are constantly increasing in yal 
{ccompanying this is a message in her own 
| indwritit g, which she directed to be delive red 
you and Rose.” 

“To my companion of the shopping tour 
five years ago, | give my little property, feel- 
ing that her kind heart will appreciate the gift 
Perhaps in the eyes of Miss Rose it may c 
pensate in some degree for her sister ‘making 

great fool of herself appearing on the street 
vith Cousin Hannah in euch style, and playing 
I terpreter thre ighout her walk.’ lor Rose’s 
ake, it was rather a pity that Yeafness was not 
idded to her old cousin's other charms.” 


ithe drift of the mes- 





“T do not understan 


sage exactly, but, knowing the difference in tl 


temperaments of my two daughters, I think I 


can guess it with tolerable accuracy.” 
Rose colored under her father’s meani 
ince, but preserved a discreet silence then 


1 always after. 
] 


My mora 


trate it. 


needs no sec nd sight to pene 


To Jennie the gift was opportune, for a lit 


“bird in the air’ whispe rs of a trousseau in 


f a lover and a new home away 





nt nest. Albeit, 1 cannot, a 
faithful chronicler, say that the “stylish apr 
yore any part in winning said lover, vu 

agine it rather to have been the unselfish, 


ag 


meek loving kindness of a pure heart, 


- ns > ee 
BEECHER ON DIARIES. 


Henry Ward Beecher has a poor opinion of 
He says Although my father never 


said anything to disc 


diaries, 
urage the journal-keepers 


of the family, I had reason to believe that hi 


never himself k« pt one, I ventured one day 


t 


my conscience for having left off 





a 
secret duty, to ask him why he did not keep a 


journal. His reply came like a shot from an 


overloaded gun. ‘A journal is the devil’s pil- 
lory, and fools sit in it. Everbody sins, but 
they need not sprawl out on paper an account 
of it. 
ashamed, and if you don’t, you ought 


If you write the truth, you ought to be 


o be slill 


more ashamed.’ Then, perhaps, thinking that 


this might be casting reflections on some of his 
kin, he went on to say that perhaps some folks 
might be profited by it. Everybody was not 
alike. 


and gone, to have folks fumbling over his pri- 


But he didn’t want, when he was dead 


vate feelings, and he didn’t mean to give them 





achance. That was the last of my joi 


LITTLE BY LITTLE. 


Little by little passing away. 

Little by little, on fertile plain 

ipen the harvests of golden grain, 
Waving and flashing in the sun, 
When the summer at last is done. 
L, e by little they ripen so, 


As the new years come and the old years go. 


Low the ground an acorn lies, 

Little by le it mounts to the skies, 
Shadow and shelter for wandering herds 
1 singing birds. 

Little by little the great rocks grew, 

, when the world was new 
wly and silently, stately and free, 
»vral under the sea 

e by little are builded—while so 


The new years come and the old years g 


I e by little all tasks are done; 
So are the wns of the faithful won, 
So is Heaven in our hearts begun. 

r g 


and with weeping, with laughter and p! 





Litt'e by little, the longest day 
And the longest life are passing away, 
ssinpg without return—wohille so 
The new years come and the old years g 
207900 
Rev. Joun Haxu thus wisely speaks 
ng people 


here are two ways of setting up in this 


life. One is to begin where your parents 
ending—magnificent mansions, splendid fur 


ture, and an elegant turn-out. ‘The other is 


egin a little nearer the point where father and 


You see, 


my friend, you can go up so easily and grace- 


mother of blessed memory—began. 


fe. t ¢ 


- if events show it would be sa e: bu 


} 
lou 
iown. 


e trying and awkward to come < 
And business 


would 
And it costs much now to live. 


fluctuates; and health is uncertain; and tempta- 
tions from the side of pride are strong: and 
many a young man who did not mean to 
extravagant has been led along, and rathe: 
than face the position and descend manful 
has tried tou keep up the embezzlement, and 
been called a ‘ swindler.’ ” 
ee 


Ir is not high crimes, such as robbery and 


murde r, W hich destroy the peace ¢ f soc iety. The 
village gossip, family quarrels, jealousies, and 
bickering neighbors, meddlesomeness and tat- 

ing, are the worms that eat into all socia| 


t] 
happiness. 








































A DOUBTING HEART 


IY ADELAIDE ANNE PROCTER. 


\\ "HERE are the swallows fled? 
| 


Frozen and dead, 
ance, upon some bleak and stormy shore. 
O doubting heart! 


Far over purple seas 





They wait, in sunny ease, 


, 


The balmy southern breeze 


ng them to their northern homes once more. 


ist the flowers die? 
Prisoned they lie 
he cold tomb, heedless of tears or raix 
O doubting heart! 
They only sleep below 
The soft white ermine snow 
While winter winds shall blow, 


reathe and smile upon you soon again. 


in has hid its rays 
These many days; 
eary hours never leave the earth ? 
O doubting heart! 
The stormy clouds on high 
Veil the same sunny sky « 
That soon, for spring is nigh, 
wake the summer into golden mirth. 


light 


hope is dead, and 
Is quen¢ hed in night; 
sound can break the silence of despair ? 
O doubting heart! 
The sky is overcast, 
Yet stars shall rise at last, 


Brighter for darkness past, 


yd angel’s silver voices ¥tir the air. 


—oot@oo 


SPARROWS. 


BY MRS. A. D. T. WHITNEY 


'LE birds sit on the telegraph wires, 
And chitter and flitter, and fold their wings; 
» they think that for them and their sires 
etched always on purpose _thesé¢ wonderful 
strings; 
erhaps the thought that the world inspires 


plan for the birds among other things. 


irds sit on the slender lines, 
1 the news of the world runs under their 
feet— 
alue rises, and how declines; 
w kings with their armies in battle meet ; 
ull the while, ’mid the soundless signs, 
chirp their small gossipiogs foolish-sweet. 
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EVENINGS WITH 








Little things 
Hopes and 


And we think 


Nor catch w 


But from ez 
And his w 


Is life only w 
Apart fron 
Are the wor! 


men 


ihe! 
Forge 

And I 
“le wands 

Away f 
Cor pelled 


“The pn S 
Those 

W hose ew 
My 

The use 
Frem r 

While or 
And cla 


“Where has! 
She lifts he 
And sees 
A sowbre 
Her heart 


She murmurs 


Changed 
Chang 


DHE 


ve a shelter to my deary, 


the Jimmy gone, I wonder? 








POETS. 


e lines of our lives 

ts of to-day; 

hese the Lord contrives 
iden lightnings say ; 
meaning arrives, 


lerneatb all the way 


ightnings, then, 
ut it c.ings? 


Ww al 


e hopes and the prayers 


LAl 
my little Jimmy gone, I w 
larling every wher 
what 1 have peepe Inder 





verub hiding there. 


Keeps isking all the while, 





stunned her, 
ight of her baby’s smile 
n the path of danger, 

far away from friends, 
nee of a stranger, 


ther comprehends. 


g, and his feet are weary, 
ny and 8o white! 


gh the cheerless night 





1 she vs wanders 


transient hopes beguiled, 





uth she ponders, 


her ch 





some token of 


ed eyes with tears so dim, , 
peep out from un ler 
a silver rim. 
e's sweet revelation ; 
darling ! there you are 
new creation ! 


33 of a shining star?’ 











under 


yy 


Oo 
rs 
iiled, 





are 














GOOD-NIGHT. 
BY HESTER A. BENEDICT. 
1 OOD-NIGHT, dear friend! I say 
Ito thee 





Across the moonbeams, tremulous and white, 


Bridging all space between us, it may 


Lean low, sweet friend 


For lying mute upon my couch and st 


} 


it is the last g 








The fever-flush evanished from my face, 


I heard them whisper softly : 


“?*Tis His will 


Angels wil! give her happier resting-place 


” 


And so, from sight of tears that fall like rain, 


And sound of sobbing emothered close an 


I turned my white face to the window 


To say good-night to thee before I go. 


pane, 


Good-night, good-nig 
Th nflict with the ws dark ar 
And yet, if 1 eould t » thy hand, my 
I think it would be easier to die 


If { could feel, through all the quiet waves 


Of my deep hair, thy tender breath athril 
I could go downward to the place of grav 
With eyes ashine and pale lips smiling st 
Or it may be that if, through all the strife 
And pain of parting, I should hear thy 
I would come singing back to sweet, sweet 
And know no mystery of death at all. 
It may not be. Good night, dear friend, 
night! 
And when you see the violets again, 
And hear, through boughs with swol 
awhite, 
[he gentle falling of the April rain, 
Remember her whose young life held thy 
With all things holy, in Ks outward ’ 
And turn sometimes from busy haunts u 
Tv hear again her low good-night, go 
I pincott’s Va 
-oMeoo 
MY MOTHER’S HANDS. 
“ CVUCH beautiful, beautiful hands! 
5 They’re neither white nor smal 
And you, I know, would scarcely t 


That they were fair at all. 


I've looked on hands whose form and hue 


A sculptor’s dream might be 


Yet are these aged, wrinkled hands 


More beautiful to me. 
“Such beautiful, beautiful hands! 
Though 


These patient hands kept toiling 


That children might be glad. 





most weep, as, looking back 


» 


To childhood’s distant day, 
I think how these hands rested n 


When mine were at their play. 


heart was weary and sad, 


[ 
1 


i low, 


] 

" ‘ 
ca 
ig tee 
n have 


On hand, and beart, and brow. 


W here all 
I kn 





sad, 


sad day 


to 


neath the daisies, « 


jan 


is | 


is shali fulded 


nd this sha 


right and 


m 


ut 


la 


w full well these dear 


Will 


Wh 


W bat it give 80 much ‘tis w 1; 
ocean yx sin many ways 
athe, gives hshes, rivers ays 
it iT gives us reat 
stups giving, ymes in death 
( e, give, be always giving, 
W ho gives not, is not living; 
Phe wore you give 
The more you live. 
s love hath in us wealth unhe ] 
y giving 8 reapeu 
b withers, and the nd 
by a selfish rind. 
trengt give thought, give eeds, 
e, give tears, and give thys 
Give, give, be always giving 
VW gives not, 18 pot living 
ii nore w give 
The more we live. 
28,00 
MY LITTLE ONE, 
BY EDGAR FAWCET 
OD bless my itt ne low r 
G The mellow lamp | ht g i8 Dis 
Lvose on the cradle-pillow there. 
God bless my little one 
( guard my little one! T ‘ 
L widowed of his itfe, W 
As 1-sands widowed of the sea 
God guard my one! 
God love my little one! As clear, 
( | sunshine holds the first green spe 
On April meadows, hold him dear 
God love my little one! 


When these fond lips are mute, and wl 


ms ol 


vietory 


pa 
tal at 
re crystal streams, 
“W ver g ien sa 
where the oid gt 
isp ny moter 


BE 


ber, 





‘HE sun gives ever; 


not to wake 





wy 


through endles 


sh 
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ALWAYS GIVING. 


guard, G 


Ame 





ou 


> nearing lime, 
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lowy land, 


ir 


id hands 


bear. 


n rain, 


so the eart 





rain, 
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EDITED 
A SWEET STORY. 


me since we cut from the New York Ob- 


that is 


the following record of an act 
with Christian charity, intending it for our 

It has been crowded out of previous 
f the “ Home,” but we make a place for 
nth. 


eals for aid of all kinds are m: 





, and to most of these there mes, from 
here, the needed help. 
was puttoa 


says the editor, “‘our faith 


esta fewmonthsago. A friend well known 
my associates, brought to bis notice an 
ng case, but the request was so great, so 
the ordinary appeals for charity, that 


were staggered, and at first were quite unwil 


it before our readers. If it bad been 
for money to build a church or to found 
we could have asked, believing. But 


nething more than this; it was a request 
e one would, for Christ’s sake, convert his 
his 


stranger as a permanent 


e into a hespital, and receive int 
helpless invalid 

Was anything ever asked for so unlikely 
tained? But after much thoughtful con- 
n and inquiry, to be certain of the facts 
real merit of the case, we wrote a few lines 
se, and printed them in the Observe 

sung lady who was tenderly reared, and 
leath 


rt, was sustaining herself by teaching, has 


of all who were able to aid in her 
strated by failure of health, and is now 
y dependent upon the kindness of strangers. 
no public institution provided for such 
and it may be that Fome Christian heart 


und willing to furnish the helpless suf 


comforts of a home.’ 
ffered to take charge of any 
i for her relief, or to put any one desiring 


money con- 


e her into communication with the invalid. 
and it was promptly 
last 


persons sent money, 
for the supply of present wants. At 


ne, and a second and third letter—no less 


ee—proposing, if all things were as they 
en represented, to welcome the sick stranger 


»som of a Christian home. 


of these loving friends, who would do unto 
e least of Christ’s little ones as they would do 
bir 


m, was put into correspondence with those 
| brought the case to our notice, and after 


necessary arrangements, the invalid was, 
usy stages on the railroad, taken to the distant 
the 
and her friend were met by the gentle- 


46) 


where her kind benefactors reside. At 


HOME 


BY 








CIRCL 





A LADY. 

man, with his elegant 
received her with grea 
for her comfort, a 


house, in the immed 
was a mManeion 
and having every appea 


The gentleman a 


age, and with no other 
welcome to their house 
weary sufferer to the 
and enjoyment. It w 
taste, refinement I 
vance, f makear 

A fire glowed 
welcome on the toilet 
and little « 
And 


rest, the 


ture. 





had vanished, a 
her husband w 
guest, who should 
friend. 

“She has been there 


and all parties, t 


invalid guest, are 
“*So He givet 
the Lord provide 
goodness that 
incident, as that I 
spirit so much Y 
gave 
us, if we 


himself 
h ave tne me 
dance to feed the | 
or to build asy) 

pay other people t 
charity in us, for 

we make the widows 
when we give 
thing from taking int 
where your time and w 
peculiar at that—a s 


nursed and put up w 





after night, « 
and plans broken uy 
the midst of yor wi 
give a great dea 

our heart and 
stranger, to live and 
tiful. 
our 


It is very like H 


bex au 


sakes 


exiles, lost, and provided 


Father’s house, and w 
may 
Christian friends who t 


stranger, will never 


ial ¥ 


be with H g 


ave their names 


H. 


and horses. Hg 


arriage 


rdiality. tenderly cared 


then conveyed her to his 


nity of the city. It 


midst of wooded grounds 


rance of wealth and repose 
wife, both beyond middle 
gave her a parental! 
and the lady condueted the 
er designed for her rest 
mfort itself. Whatever 
ve could suggest in ad 
ting, had been provided. 
flowers smiled a 
ooks and pictures 


spoke of exquisite cu 
was refreshed with 
ber that all her fears 
W assured that she and 

and peace in their 
em as a daughter and 


now more than ‘a mont 


nevolent couple and their 
each other’s love. 

ved sleep.’ It is thus 

not so much God’s 


r at and admire, in this 
hildren there dwells a 
Him who loved us and 
is no great thing for 
to give of our 
and clothe th« 


abun 
naked ; 
We can 
and that is 


sick and poor. 
d for us 


ney is greatly needed, and 


rphans to sing for joy 


but that is quite another 


your own peaceful home, 
ys are all your own, and 
k girl to be tended and 

iy after day, and night 
n month; all your habits 
another’s home begun in 
The most of us would 
ey before we would open 
sick 


Sut it is beau- 


stranger, and a 
with us. 
m who was rich, and for 
strangers, 


His 
take us there, that we 


who saw us 


chambers for us in 


ry. The kind, loving, 


ve done this for a poor 


sung in 








He 
sared 
» his 

It 
inds, 
pose. 
iddle 
ntal 
i the 
rest 
ever 

ad 
ded. 
‘da 
ures 
cu 
with 
ears 
and 
heir 
and 


hus 
d's 
this 


und 


un - 


Ww 





THE HOM 


se; they have not done it to be known of men; 


will minister in secret to the wants of their 
ile charge, do all cheerfully for Christ’s sake, 
has said:.‘ Inasmuch as ye have done it unte 
of the least of these, ye have done it unto me.’ 
eevening of their days will be hallowed and 
rhaps brightened by the presence of the child 
sus, in the person of the stranger whom they 


etaken in. She may live and recover health 


e the light of their dwelling, and by and by 


ister with grateful tenderness to their wante 
may be an angel of 
y at their side when the night of death closes 


} 


living or dying, she and they 


age and sickness. She 
pon them. But 
€ tne Lord's. 
And is it not one of the sweetest stories you 
read ?”’ 
203900 


WOMEN AND WORK, 


Do you know that ladies’ underclothing, well- 
ide, and of good material, can be bought in the 
for one dollar a garment?” asked a Jady friend 


e other afternoon as we were travelling home- 


ird after our day’s duties. 


Yes,” we replied; “and how much do you 


se is paid for the making of these gar 


“T don’t know. Twenty-five cents apiece per 


rht cents apiece, or one dollar a dozen. 





Then followed a conversation on the shamefully 


wwages paid to the sewing women of New 


k—for, if we are not mistaken, these garments 
New York make. 


‘Why,” asked our friend, “why don’t you, 
+} 


se business it is to write, make an effort in 


res of your magazine in behalf of these poorly 


il women ?” 


Why do we not Because if mere writing 


uiled anything, the sewing-women of New York, 


if all other cities would have been dealt justly 


ngago. Pathetic appeals to employers will 
ways be disregarded. Equally useless is it to 
these women to refuse to work at such piti 


ces. With them the choice lies, or seems to 


etween work, a life of shame, or starvation. 
root of this evil is deey er than the 


must try patiently and long to show to the 


surface. 
isands of women, and especially to the tens of 
sands of young girls who in a few years will 
into their wretched places, that there are 
ier occupations for women than those of the 
e and sewing-machine. 
It is of no use to talk to them of the great West, 
here women are scarce, and women’s labor brings 
gh prices. 
en if they had the inclination. 
aces they might fill at home if they only would. 


We are not one of th 


They have no means to go there, 
But there are 


se who, aS s00n as & WO- 


opens her mouth to ask for something to do, talk 


y 
J 
i 
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about the incompetency of foreign servants, an | 


tell her that the kitchen and the position « 
tic is open for her, and that if she is reasonable she 


will want nothing better, nobler, or more remunera- 


tive. Still a small portion of these suffering wo- 


men—those whose health and family relations will 


it it—might find a transfer from their own 





to their neighbors’ wealthier kitchen a 
change for the better. 

[There are others who might go into the country 
the cour try im- 


luring the summer months—into 


mediately surrounding the city—and find health- 
ful, pleasing, an 1 tolerably profitable pation 


in performing the lighter portions of fart abor. 
Onion weeding, berry, pea, and bean picking, and 
other things of a like nature, women not on!) n, 
but do perform equally with men, and receive 
equal pay. 

“ 


There is still a large class left for whon T 


apparently no redemption from the garret. But 
another generation might change all this. There 
are clerkships, telegraph offices, printing offices, 
and a hundred other trades and occupations ( Mis 
Penny makes it five hundred we believe) open for 
girls and women where they will be liberally paid, 
und can maintain an honorable independence. 

A helpless, educated 
let her belong to 


dependent, superficially 


woman, what class she will, is, 


when the day of misfortune comes, and she finds 
herself face to face with the dire necessity of self- 
exertion, the most pitiable object in creation; she 


knows not what 


to do, and to save herself from 
by the current, she 
eatches at Before 


ite up and passively resigned herself to fate, she 


swept utterly away 


every straw. she has given 


frequently resolves to try literature. Editors are 
constantly in receipt of letters running something 


in this wise: 


“ Mr. Eprror, Dear Sm :—I have formerly been 





in good circumstances, but am new left utterly 
destitute, with an aged mother and inv sister 


lependent upon me. As I am unable to sew or 


sh, I am obliged to resort to my pen for a liv 


ing. Will you please to inform me what you pay 





for stories, essays, and poetry, and whether you 
can engage me as a regular contributor. I have 
not had much practice in writing, but I will try 





very hard to you. I shall await your reply 
with fear and trembling; for if your answer is not 
favorable, I do not know what I shall d Please, 


if were 


Mr. Editor, 


struggling to make a beginning in literature, and 


remember when you yourst 


give me a favorable answer. Yours, in suspense.” 


») the heart asa 


There is nothing cuts one so t 
pathetic letter like this. It is a wail from “one 
more unfortunate” sinking down into an abyss 


not of wickedness, but of helplessness, and misery, 


’ 


and hopelessness. If one only could reach forth a 


helping hand! Not that we want 
3ut there is only 


crude writing, 
but out of pure charity’s sake. 
one reply can be made, and our sympathies follow 





ly to its destination, and we wonder what 


} 
writer does and which way she turns when her 
prove delusive. If we knew the writer in 
illy, we might be able tv see some way for 
t of 


advice. 


the darkness; but we can only give 
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The whole ves itself into this: \ 


men as wt + 1ould be taught t 
dependent rting, and among 
classes of w should be made! 

and then when the ay comes, as it m 


to apy one, it Ww be deprived of its wor 
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CONCERNING STRAWBERRIES. grain, s truly beneficial pra 
_ You w n quality by it thar 
. — _ TT lose in r trees will be he 
My {\WBERRIES, when grown in hills—the 
. and more ea good crop ne 
, st laborious, but at the same time the most . 5 I 
, Over-bearir btedly one cause, ifr 
tive way—should have the runners cut off . saeereaes. 
— only one f trees producing a crop but 
vy grow. Keep the surface soil se, if ne- “ 5 I 
every tw rs 
y, with shallow hoeings, and cover it lightly ' , : ( 
’ . . : Juring this nth the war against insects! 
with half-rotten stable litter. If grown in beds, : we ' 
. > waged Vv { mg the trees 
t let the runners set too thickly. For a ‘ “aS . elianertte : . I 
: > , vently, ar j the nests of cater} bt 
, instead of stable litter, salt, or bog hay, ay : he nests « 
The egg nsects are laid upon the | I 
raw, or even cornstaiks may be used advan o= ‘ - 
— and a w y may be found upon a « al 
+ t.d7 : re branch. It w t etter to cut this off and | c 
With regard to runners, it should be remem- ; , 
: . > . se on the w the ttle striped bee iy 
bered that the third growth after the fruiting , ‘ nae r . 
“ arva f known as the apple-tre q A! 
s the strongest, healthiest plants for forming ‘ 
} +] . t aTa » ft ™ ¢ } | & 
new beds. Indeed, the best way to grow straw- It make earance this month, 
; the tree by t which time it flies fron iy 
berries is to cut off all runners until September or a 
, , " ' to tree I f mpanions, resting in the y 
October. Keep them well hoed up to that time, Ait , 
} time among th aves of the tree on wh ’ 
and then allow the runners to grow out and set , 
' feeds. In. , July, and sometimes in Aug ‘ 
along the row. This is the plan recommended by > | ' : F 
. , . . it deposits its eggs on the bark of the tree, 
Purdy, of the Small Fruit Recorder, one of our dey egg 4 c : 
1 ear ti x ind ! 
most experienced cultivators. We have tried it, _— ‘ ; 
Know bit, many of these eggs m no 
with the happiest resuit. “" . 
, . , destroyed t ng around the base of the 
[The same authority recommends the cutting off . ; 
er > ot . and washing with strung soap suds, during 
i the entire top of the pliant alter it is through : 
: last week ir u 
bearing. If this be done, the plant immediately , : 
=. he la ¢ borers, from these eggs 
mences a new growth, and by ta becomes a : 
, , : . fleshy, rour whitish grubs, without leg 
rank, luxuriant hill. Alter cutting, manure liber- , 
. wings. The gh the bark and ret 
ally, and mellow the ground thoroughly. é , 
4 there the st wimter, marking their entra 
—0;300— by a little smid of borings, which bet 
’ their | ng-place in which they can be ¢ tim 
rE ‘TS FOR T * OR -D , 
JUNE HINTS FOR THE RCHARD, found and yed. The next season they pe ing 
sé rate tl W throwing out dust, or ul pos 
TY\HIS month is generally recommended for like saw-du which they may be traced; ¢ tim 
pruning, where fruit is desired, or w here large rally ascez ey proceed and boring de afte 
branches are to beremeved. Young trees planted into the t it then becomes a tull-gi sur 
out this spring may be brought into shape by rub- borer. 8, t 
bing off shoots which start where limbs are not The t n, nearly two years from its dan 
wapted. This will save much future labor in trance es the surface, where it un ng 
pruning. Where a shoot seems to be growing too goes its fir transformation, becomes a beet beer 
luxuriantly, the young and tender end should be leaves the tree his borer sometimes enters sun, 
pinched off. This will equalize the growth of the tree several fee ve the ground, and occas and 
tree. Grafts need the same care as young trees. ally enters the limbs near the stem. tion 
Where two cions are growing, and they are likely Lheir may be ascertained by their latte 
to become crowded, remove the weaker. tings, the hule where this has ina 
The present month is also a good time for thin- ) cast ou : ed by a little prectice and « 3 Z 
the fruit. Though it may go against the Wher ta wire with a very small } mon 


ling oul 























they pe 


r cull 


full-gro@ 


rom its ¢ 
e it und 
beetle 
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ad occas 
y their 
3 has ve 
e and ca 
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turned up on the end, by which the invader may 
be drawn out and killed, 

During the present month slugs will be likely t 
appear upon the leaves of your pear and cherry 
trees. They are little, unsightly fellows, of a 
greenish color. Fill a bag, made of soarse clot! 
with lime, or dry dust, and shake it over them. 
Their room is better than their company. 

Be careful to water your newly-planted fruit 
trees in dry weather. Mulching, after the wate: 
ing, is highly beneficial. Should they leaf out 
thinly, it indicates some injury to the roots, t 
remedy which severe pruning is required. But d 
not let them bear, unless they are growing thrift 
ily In that case, a few “ specimens” may be left 
n the trees. 
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JUNE MANAGEMENT OF GRAPES. 


Y RAPES first coming into bearing, says the 


T Gardeners’ Monthly, should not be allowed t 


perfect 


arge crops of fruit. A bunch or so may 
be allowed to fruit, “ just to test the kind,” but n 
more. Vigorous growth and great productivenes 
are the antipodes of the vegetable world. En 
courage the growth of leaves, and aim to have as 
strong shoots at the base as at the top of the cane. 
This ean be done by pinching out the poiats of the 


strong shoots sfter they have made a growth of 





five or six leaves. Young vines grow much faster 
over a twiggy branch, stuck up for support, than 
ver a straight stock as a trellis, and generally do 
better every way. Where extra fine bunches are 
jesired, pinch back the bearing shoot to about 
four or five leaves above the bunch. This should 
not be done indiscriminately with all the bunches 
much pinching operates against the produc 


n of good wood for next season. 
20,00——. 


PEAR BLIGHT. 


ation 





ra appearance is plainly that of vege 
perishing instantly, as if by electricity ; some 
times it will be in the middle part of a limb, leav- 
ing life in either extremity, only, however, with 
possibility of living long in the root end. The 
time of its presence is almost always immediately 
after a season of much rain, succeeded by intens 
sun heat. My opinion, therefore, of this disease 
is, that it is the result of an extra or superabun- 
dant flow of sap, caused by very propitious grow 
ing weather, which, when blight happens, has 
been heated to an unhealthy temperature by the 
sun. It therefore resembles the effects of a scald, 
and is like a tree dead from the too near applica 
n of fire, excepting the presence of wilt, in the 
latter. It cannot occur frequently, in my opinion, 
in a tree meagrely supplied with sap. Its presence 
ls generally manifested, in this latitude, in the 


month of June, before the period of much ripening 


fw l, ora 1yas succeeding @® generous seas 


rain and during sultry hot sun weather. 


Root-pruning is, we believe, the only remedy 
for, or better, perhaps, preventive of pear bligbt. 
It has been shown that, t produce pear blight, 
there is nothing surer than to use the pruning 
knife freely on a thriftily-growing tree in June. 
Should the roots of such atree be pruned at the 
same time with the branches, blight will not ensue 
We have seen the experiment tried, with just such 


resulta. 
—08g,00-—— 
GENERAL HINTS FOR THE MONTH. 
CURRANTS If your currant bushes throw uy 


7 
many suckers, take out a portion Dow, instead 





waiting till winter to cut them away. Set some 
pieces of gummy fly-paper among your hes, t 
eatch e currant-borer beetles. The | f 
these beeties are great pests, eating out the h of 
the young sboots, and causing them to grow } r 
and bear but small fruit next year. Mulching 


areund the bushes will be of great service, if the 


weather is dry. Be onthe watch for the currant 
worms. The surest remedy against their attacks 
is to dust the bushes with powdered white helle- 
bore, by means of a fine dredging-box. Air- 
slacked lime, in fine powder, is also said to be a 
certain remedy. As hellebore is a deadly poison, 


it should be used with great caution, and not at 





all uotil you have tried the powder: 
fuund it to be of no avail. 
The same general directions will apply as well 


to goose berries. 


BLACKBERRIES.—Do not let the new canes grow 





han four or five feet. Pinch off the tops, 
and many side branches will be thrown out, which, 
in their turn, are to be pinched, when from a foot 
» a footanda-halflong. Remember that a black- 
ackberry is not necessarily a ripe one. When 
the berry parts readily from the stalk, and not till 
then, itis ripe. It is then sweet and luscious, and 
totally unlike the hard, sour things one usually 
has to buy for ripe blackberries. 

Rasprernies.— It is recommended to let but 

} 


four new canes grow to a stool, all others being 


removed unless needed for planting. We have 





1 it of great advantage to pinch back the new 
shoots as directed above in regard to blackberries. 
A very cheap and simple plan for training rasp- 
berry bushes is given by Mr. Fuller, io his Small 
Fruit Culturist. It is to drive a stake each side of 
a stool, and nail a barre] hoop to them, at a suffi- 
cient height. The canes are to be trained up 
through the hoop, and fastened to it, so as to pre- 


vent them from blowing about. Our amateur 
growers must bear in mind that raspberry canes 
bear fruit but once. After the fruit is off, the old 
canes must be removed, and the new ones trained 


up to take their places. 





























HOW TO SCARE MOLES. 


ay be that some of our lady readers find the 


tness of their flower-beds sadly marred at 





by that little worker in he mole. 


ir benefit, we clip the following paragraphs, 


we find commu! to the Cincinnati 


btless, moles do g a im cert ases ; and 
il is infested with ‘wire w other 
n which they are nown to feed, they 
e encouraged f 
{ there ar n f tt vorms about, 
one happe ns t t 1 i for tui 


HOME M 


hyacint! 
this far 
moleships 
quadruped w 
donian lily 
look at, whe 
“And so tos 
which is notl 
made by the 
of any kind, at 
so that it ca 
T 
1 


iis Wi 


I 
he litt 
the sor 
the grour ur 


selves scarce 


SS 


FOUSEKEEPERS’ 


RECEIPTS. 
Russe.— Boil together a half a pint 
then 


to the miik, 


TTE 


k and a quarter of a pound sugar; 


ip the yelks of four eggs, add the 


it come to a boil, and then take it off the fire. 


e di-solved in halfa pint of warm water, about 


rter of the quantity of gelatine contained in 


, and put this into the milk after it is re moved 


he fire; flavor it, and stir into it one and a 


pints of cream which has been beaten to a 


r 


th. Set the preparation away—stirring it occa 


until it con ls suffi 





lly—and le 


n Of a Spoon. 





us day to making this custard, bake a sponge 
cut off the top, 


the 


to use it, 
body of 


then, when the custard is sufficiently stiff, (as 


and when rea ly 


cake, 





ly, and hollow out 
l above,) put it into the cake, and place the 
n which was cut off over it, as a cover. If 


wish to serve it véPy nicely, ice it. 


Portep SHap.—After thoroughly cleaning your 


shad, cut off its head, and cut it, crosswise, into 


ir pieces, and put it into a stone jar, on the bot- 


of which sprinkle an onion—finely cut—some 


ves, and allspice; then a layer of fish; then 
ves and spices, with plenty of ground cayenne 
and black pepper; and in the centre another onion 
finely sliced. Continue this, Jayer upon layer, un- 
1 you have disposed of your fish, making the last 
layer to be of spices, etc. Then pour in plenty of 
strong vinegar, tie up the jar with s¢ veral thick 
nesses of muslin and paper, and bake for ten or 
twelve hours in a slow oven. 
well, and 


Cut 


. 
giblets 


Srewep Giscets.—Clean the 
boil them the day before they are to be used. 
them up fine, butter, and season them well, and 
stew them nicely, adding a small portion of flour 

) the gravy. 

To ScramBie Ecos.—Puta small piece of butter, 
und a little salt and pepper, into aspider. As soon as 


Di: 


OMELETTE & 
the yelks 
specks; a 


powdere i ig 


them well ret 


are firm, a 
dients. 
pan, let it 
omelette 
turn it out upon 
then put it int 
more 
water may 0 








“ 

it unti N 
Cc : 

quarter 

of at 

beat one erg 


afterwards gr 


Flavor with note 


apound ar 
spoonful 


acid, or t 





rately, 1n en 
soda first into the 
out of the lant 
equal the 

acid. Bake t 


Purrs H 
sweet I 
f 


pinch of sa 


five mir 


nd W 


sugar ver 












ty that more did n 





! endly relations with 
exist. The dimir 
mprehend how the ¢ 
i be rth fifty cents mere 
w e him 80 good a dinng 
r erect @ scare 
in the little w 
8 as Lyibing. Setitona 
i f no! six or ergh 


with every w 
f thirty feet dias 
to like the 


post readily cond 


ratt 
i iltie 


seeln 


re they soon make the 


ARTMENT. 


scorch), brea erg 

’ briskly until done er 
not get too hard; they w 
: Separate the whites fr 


taking care to remove t 
yelks tw« apo nfuls of r 
a little lemon-juice; w 
Whip the whites until ¢ 


them with the other ingre 





piece of butter into a frying . 
slow fire; then add in th 
T at care that it adoes I burt ‘is 
h dish, and strew eugar over 
e ove When it has risen, strew 
t, and serve it. Orange-flower 
i instead of lemon-juice. 
Soak or boil the codfis! 
from salt, and then } 
with mashed potatoes and bar 
together very fine, and 
Serve it with egg sauce. 
Cream one pound and . 
hen add into it three quarter 
ur. Have ready six eggs, ar 


the butter and sugar 
f milk 


eg or essence of lemon. Add 


me int 
y pour in half a pint 





fof sifted flour. Dissolve a tea 


and a teaspoonful of 


r 


tarts 





nfuls of cream of tartar sepa 


rtions of warm water. Stir the 
utter, and then the acid. Leave 
ity of milk as much of it as w 
f water used for the soda and 
ake for one hour. 
ready pine eggs, one quart 0! na 
blespoonfuls of flour, and a ert 
the puffs for twenty or twenty- us 

















sot } Tomato Sovp.—Put your stew-pan, with a littl 
th th water in it, on the stove, and then put in your to- 
ninut es, having first taken the skins off by x 
Cha g, and while cooking chop them fine. W) 
—_ ne, pour in hot water enough to make a th 
vasa ‘ ip, salt to your taste, and pepper enough to make 
wi pretty hot. Pour out your soup plates, and put 
na lump of butter the size of a large hickory-nut 
Bat fe neach. Eat while hot. 

y Wil 

ian GerMAN Porrs.—Melt a quarter of a pound of 
hey ter, and mix it well with half a pound of flour 
lucts ne quart of milk, 8 eggs—well beaten—some 
ne (her 


rated nutmeg, and some cinnamon. Beat the 


rredients well together, and bake the mixture 


ps. Fill your cups but half full, as the puff 














le egg 7 . - 
4 
ave NEW 
he w 
at. TRAINING OF CHTLDREN r, Advice to P s 
tes fror e Henry Chavasse, Fellow of the Royal ¢ 
nove t f Surge s of Lng i; author of Ad t 
f W ithe M x ! wn Healt! € 
7 0 if 
\ ‘ ‘ " tion by F. H. Get r 
( wor M. D.. Clinieal Lecture nthe Diseases of Womer 
1 +} . : ’ 
util the Children at the Jefferson Medical College, et 
Yr ipgre I idelphia: V MW P 7 Company, No. 2 
a irying > beventh Str 
iin tf T} ‘ . ° P ; 
Th holding certain prejudices against su 
burt el Ter eee , wae Bed , +} 
n OKS generaiiy, we yet hn much in the 
oe t volume to re nend it favorably to par- 
— ae: 
on, Screw to whom it is particularly addressed. It is 
7e- flower ritten in a popular style, and in language easily 
rstood. hough more in consonance with 
. eodtel an notions, its teachings and 
n the main, sensible and judicious. 
1 pick it 
f liable cuid ds ser 
nd bard In 2 reliable guide and adviser, in 


ind bak s to the bodily care and training of 





sauce. 


nent of birth to puberty. 
the hil 


liseases of 


the medical treatment of 


iren, the author is a follower of what is called 


regular” system; though, for the most part, 





ems to rely more upor air, exercise, ba 


g, and diet, than upon physic. A copious index 
f 


renders the work convenient for reference in cases 





fsudden emergency. It is beautifully illustrated 


ve a tea: th highly finished steel engravings. Being pub- 
tartar is to be obtained only of 


ied on subscription, 





ar sepa 
Stir the 








|. Leave exwarp LED: or, The Two B J 
t as wil Somers Philade i: F x 22 CI 
oda and t Street. 


This seems to us to be the first effort of a young 


of nd inexperienced author. It is 
but, as 


not without a 
a literary performar 


special ri 
I 


a ertain interest; 





has slight claims to any commer 


twenty- 





CustarD Pancakes.—Beat well together 5 eggs, 


one pint of milk, eight or nine spoonfuls of flour, 
and a small portion of salt. This quantity of ma- 


‘s sufficient f 





or two cakes. Bake them in 


lard, as you do other pancakes. 


A Revisa ror BREAKFAST OR LuNcH. 


juarter of a pound of cheese, good and fre 





t up in thin slices and put it in a “spider,” turn- 


ing over it wa large cupful of sweet milk, anda 





ter of a teaspoonful of dry mustard, a dash of 


pepper, @ liltie salt and a piece ol butter as large 
asa butternut; stir the mixture allthetime. Have 


at hand three Boston crackers, finely pounded or 


rolled, and sprinkle them in gradually; as soon as 
they are stirred in, turn out the contents into a 





m dish and serve. It is very delicious. 


PUBLICA'TIONS. 


Tourtts and bealth-seekers will obtain fr 


little volume much information of practical value. 


Emigrants, also, will find in it many useful hints. 


For sale in Philadelphia by Claxton, Remsen & 
Haf nger 
oO F x r, Sights and Scenes in FP g 
S ( s Guild, I tor of the Boston Cx 
ercial Bulletin. Boston: Lee & Shepa 


ing book of European travel, in 


A lively, gossiy 


which the author, by giving many minute particu- 


lars of things passing under his observation, which 


are generally considered of too little importance to 


e written al 


I yut, has succeeded in presenting to 


his readers a pleasant and interesting record of his 


wanderings in foreign lands. Though his subj 
is an old one, his mode of treating it possesses t 
arm of novelty. J. B. Lippincott & Co. have the 
book for sale in this city. 
I Dvr BETWEEN FRANCE AND GERMANY, W s Les 
son ‘ izat ? I ture by Charles 5 
Bost £s 
A bril iant forcible lecture, in which the 





between France and Ge 





text for an earnest 





appes 


ration of war as a means of settling disputes be- 


For sale in Philadelphia by Turner 


GUTENBERG, AN B ART OF PRINTING By vy ¢ 
Rearsor of Ruth's Sa , 
P é Boston: J Holmes & ¢ 117 Was! 
fon St t 


The rtion of this entertaining volume 


is devoted to an account 
John Gutenberg, of Mentz, the father of 


greater | 


of the life and labors of 


the art of 





ARTH 


story is one of romant 
y depicts the struggles « 

get in the course of the 
ul pictures of Gutenberg’s bh 


Anna,” 


‘ 


ithful and loving “ lady 
flowers and her cheery words 
attract 


at ro 


ruggiling artisan, forms ar 


tater chapters give a succinct out 
y of the progress of printing t 
The book is one that exhit 

s a valuable contribu 
the subjects upon w 


hiladelphia by J. B. Lippincott 


Bost 


8 GUIDE, 


ful 


little hand-l 


er Management ar 


80 containa 
with directions 
{ gas consumed 
nd ventilation hav« 
For sale in 


Co, 


ENGRAVING By 


th ¢ 
w 


h thirty four w 


Seribner & Co. 
rous of obtaining a pleasantly written 


ng history of engraving, t 
é & 


EDITORS’ DE 


PHILADELPHIA HOUSE OF REFUGE. 


v reeeived a copy of an address delivered, 
g of the corner-st 
hite female deparam 


, 


ne 
Ww 
by James ‘J. Barclay, Px 
forty-two years since 

1 for a house of refuge 
situated 
Sixteenth Streets. Twenty 
the present 


The new buildings, t 


on Coates St 


rner-stone of 
laid, 
ch was laid in September last 
n lots on Twentysecond Street, 
ege Avenue and Poplar Street, and 
xdjoining the present buildings. 
rty-six feet on Twenty-Secor 
le pth of two hundred and twenty-two 
wings, one hundred and sixty-eight 
eth, at right angles with the main build 
stance of fifty-two feet from the 
be three 


basi 


The buildings will 


1 built of brick above the 


be of pressed brick, wit 
and window dressings 
' 


st approved meg 


pied by the g 
will be appropri 


judicious 


them 


sidered 
utility, 
notwithstanding 


ments, 


When the corner 
laid, there was but r ir 


country. N 


an insight int 
find this 
belongs to the 


lit 


tle v 
a series that has 
the arts and sci« 


For sale in PI 


ruaen 
No 


work, 


student of the 
We 


greatly reduced } ‘ not rly 


are new ed 


made, but 
and substa 


printed on fine but 


The old pr 


to 


1ex 
the 


significat 


their true meanin 


gives an account 
monies, illu 

record l 
Bib! 


sale in Philadelpt 


an 


the e, with the 


finger. 


Map Moncrt Wilkie ¢ 


One of ¢ Published’ b) 


B. Peterson & Brot I elphia. 


PARTMENT. 
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use, They w 
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al chara 
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as at present but ‘ nes will « 
one large chau é the immediate s 
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When the new bu ! 
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of dou 
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Though 
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the operat House 


lleged 


rive nvinoing evidence 


¥E 


have 
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rst building was 
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In Great Britain, Belgium, Holland, tl yn then placing it wher 
any, and .Franee, numerous reformatory no 4 i uld easily be disc 
s, such as is our House of Refuge, have been iore 1 reuit of it, he deliberately pr 
shed, everywhere performing an undoubt iis temple and fired. When his 
good work. The most celebrated is that at reached him, the miserable man was lifel« 
iv, near Tours To i suce a distin n death he seemed to have thought on! 
ed philanthrophist, M. de Metz, has conse Innoc 1ild that he had loved so straz 
i his life, his talents, and bis fortune. yet with such d \f devotion; 
iring the forty-two years of its existence, the turt t pot where he 
se of Refuge has afford instruction and 
al training to ten th ve bundred young tern and fero features, ¢ 
s, of both sexes “ not hope,” says moment his heart had gone out t 
‘lay, “ we ire hope, that all of this The artist has pictured the brigand 
number have become us members of vent when, having gained the summit 
but, if space rmitte I could adduce he turned to back at bis pursuers, 
ireds of instances in I 1 our wari have is brought vi y re our eyes, an 
iined an exceller itation. Many of is one (hat will bear st 
are quietly and unobtrusively pursuing their 
itions, while few, very of them are known ‘ 
SIMPLICITY AND ELEGANCE. 


have committed crime or to have been in 


this bead, ihe GU 


ew paper, has some ex eiient thought 


o tl Home MAGazine. 
‘THE HAWK AND THE DOVE:” read and px 1. American soeial 


e picture, thus entitled, which we present Tn oe 
nth, is designed to illustrate an incident may it high time that a new order 
have occurred somewhere in the neighbor 
facity in Mexico. The story is t of * One of l yur people greatly 
1s brigand, long famous { ferocity ¢ ten Age, “is the super 
I bt at extravy 


irstiness—the terror verywt 
eve wher 


e entire 
vir are quite ¢ offensive to 
ser l objechionable 
nter, expecting to obtain fr aeteitieainil:-toteon #4 ; 

i : PSLCDLA 1 Lanes i¢ i 
m Rut the ocen ee ax hie z 
n. but the innocent, : 8 ways o! i the , on t itdo the others i 


aptive seem to ha found a tends : 
art of this cruel out , n vain the j finement of « re or servi 
| urents en more of our peo; 
gold to it style among 
: ni f 80 Inuch Ver 
arling. His come the fat of many of the nobility 
nger than the desire for n ; hey earer a ssing an unusual in 
even than life 
ts could shake the , : ich } > my < iress, and more simplicity 
nishing of the dwelling, than there is 
ung to her. - ‘ ay pecan } am 
uses i OUr ClLIzZens, WHO are 
ully, the parents indu ie authorities t daily wants of the 
} 


the matter of the child r stly application t usiness. They bay 


l. Parties of trooy out to scour I an », but labor is much 


t English ladies make 


intry in every ‘ 
ress than ours do ol Uwe 


hich the brig: n 1 i. het 
ress In i, BuUoscal 
from one secr ple an er, he y i its. neat trimmed, reserving 
stantly to his litt iptive, pn I articl and jewelry for great 
} suspicion up 
lrawil 
sweeping t 


e of escape, being 

with her. At last, } lients were 
usted, Discovered in his last hiding-place urning their furniture « 

* driven from it. 3 » the summit ol t ‘ ree years and replacing it 

cliff, where finding all further effort useless, i tyles, they take pride 
rned on his pursuers, whom he saw advancing t were used by thei al 
1 him on every side > made no attempt at ten 

his weapons, igaring voke a contest 
i maght result ir ury t ittle captive. 

. 


g the child in his arm 2e covered it 





